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DEAR READER: 


. In this issue 
we pay special tribute to one of the 
towering personalities and minds of 
our age, Albert Schweitzer. Those of 
us engaged in the Schweitzer publish- 
ing program which is now getting un- 
derway deem it the greatest privilege 
to be laboring in this cause. 


Few are the men 
who can be said to have a message for 
our times. Albert Schweitzer assuredly 
is one of them. The publishing staff at 
25 Beacon Street is bending every effort 
to increase the spread of this message 
throughout America. This is being 
done entirely without denominational 
implications and nowhere does a de- 
nominational name appear in any of 
the material being published. 


Dr. Schweitzer 
has expressed himself as most grateful 
for the work being done by 25 Beacon 
Street to bring his writings to the at- 
tention of the American public, and 
has been extraordinarily co-operative. 
(His work has a tremendous “follow- 
ing” in Europe, but is little known in 
the U. S.) He spent several nights, 
for example, writing out for us the 
most complete biographical summary 
of his life he has ever prepared, and 
this was used in the preparation of a 
special section in Albert Schweitzer: An 
Anthology, which is now in press. 


Publication of the 
Anthology, as mentioned later in the 


magazine, is such an important event 
in the book world that other publishers 
are joining with the Beacon Press in 
order to give it the widest possible dis- 
tribution. All editions, however, carry 
the Beacon Press copyright. 


When we offered: 


to send a number of copies of the 
Anthology to friends and supporters of 
the Hospital, Dr. Schweitzer responded: 
“T want the first four copies to go to 
the grandchildren I haven’t seen.” Other 
copies will go to personal friends, to 
leaders of the Schweitzer Fellowships 
in various countries who quietly have 
been struggling for years to raise the 
large sums of money required for 
operating a hospital, and to major 
contributors. 


Above all 
special copies will go to the devoted 
doctors and nurses of the Schweitzer 
Hospital. This is a group whose spirit 
of selfless devotion leaves the visitor 
absolutely awed. Here they come, from 
comfortable homes in the “outside 
world” to labor without reward, except 
for the satisfaction of work done, in 
one of the most primitive regions in the 
world and in a climate that is almost 
unbearable. The doctors and the nurses 
are so exhausted every day from living 
their religion that they scarcely have 
time to talk about religion. But a 
more religious group it would be diffi- 

(Continued on page 347) 
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My attention has been 


called to the fact that though Tom 
Paine has been elected to the Hall of 
Fame no bust has been erected to him 
because the University of New York 
has not the necessary $6000. Could we 
not start a campaign to raise the funds? 
Surely there must be plenty of ad- 
mirers of Paine throughout the coun- 
try to make it relatively easy. We would 
be promoting a worthy cause. The 
Indianapolis Church has a small bust 
of Paine in the auditorium. 

Rev. E. Burpette, Backus, Indianapolis 


One of our problems, 


to call it by that inveterate name, that 
comes before every church and every 
minister is, “How shall we make our 
regional conferences come alive again?” 
. .. At this moment there are a dozen 


or more issues of moral import which | 


the daily papers set before us rightly, 
stridently and vigorously . . . . Each 
day we can call their roll out of the 
home paper. There is the Juvenile 
Court problem; the Rural School prom- 
lem; the Care of the Mentally Ill prob- 
lem; the State Fire Hazard; the Death 
by Auto problem; the Probation prob- 
lem; the Child Welfare problem; and 
a host of others. State institutions of 
every kind are on the list, and we 
might even include taxes and homes for 
veterans. I submit that no church and 
no minister singly is sufficient for all 
these things. In general we can do 
little but “pass them up” and bewail 
our helplessness and the inefficiency of 
the churches, wrongly so called. Our 
fists are doubled up in indignation but 
our practical attitude is one of folded 
hands. . . . Might we not summon or 
genuinely invite elected public servants 
to come and make report of their suc- 
cesses, their failures and their difficul- 
,ties? We helped to place them in con- 
trol of our public welfare, and we have 
the right to say, “Give an account of 
your stewardship.” . . . This church- 
conference method would make the 
churches not meddlers but watchmen on 
the walls of Zion, where they belong. 
... The method of conference-reporting 
would put the responsibility squarely 
up to our laymen; the weight of it 
would not rest on the shoulders of 
the non-expert minister. He would be 
but a homiletic ambulance-chaser if he 
tried to preach on Juvenile Crime on 


one Sunday and on Fire Prevention the 


next Sunday. . . . This would give us 
the missing link in our chain. The 


_ churches would again function as 
watchmen instead of floundering in the 


fog ‘of wishful thinking and the mire of 
A & < . 


helplessness. Together the churches and 
public officials would be not so much 
on the spot as truly on the job. And 
furthermore the conferences would come 
alive! 

Rey. GeorcE LAWRENCE PARKER, 


Duxbury, Mass. 


I have read 
with considerable interest the articles 


by Lawrence G. Brooks and Thomas H. 
Eliot on “subversives” in the May issue. 
I would like an opportunity to ask 
these men if they have studied the 
report on the Royal Commission of 
Canada. ; 

I would also like to recommend 
this large volume to all of our liberals 
in our churches. 


Mrs. S. E. Tarsox, Hinsdale, Ill. 


In the 1947 issue 


of the Writers’ Magazine Yearbook 
I found this statement attributed to 


.Marion Hargrove, author of See Here, 


Private Hargrove: “To a Catholic it’s 
a hell of a thing to stand in the presence 
of Jesus Christ. You don’t stand in 
the presence of Jesus Christ in the Uni- 
tarian church.” . . . He also writes: 
“The mysticism of it appealed to me— 
the quiet and the gloom of a church or 
cathedral—the ancient music and the 
robes of the priests—the Latin and the 
incense. . . . There is nothing of the 
social or the intellectual in a Mass.” 
What I am objecting to is this: the vain 
attempt to escape social and mental 
responsibility. . . . He separates Jesus 
Christ quite neatly from life... . If 
Mr. Hargrove could not find Christ in 
the Unitarian Church, neither did he 
find Christ in the Catholic Church! In- 
deed, Mr. Hargrove admits having 
abandoned his “faith” in a moment of 
disillusion. 
—Evytyn Sure, Portland, Ore. 


Is it not time 


for all American protestants to do 
something to help their Spanish prot- 
estant brothers to get their natural 
rights? This letter from The Sunday 
Times (London) shows how Spanish 
protestants are treated today: “. . . 
The protestant churches are forced to 
hold their servites privately, and they 
are open to police supervision. The 
protestant churches are also forbidden 
to have any signs, as this is regarded 
as ‘propaganda’. Protestants are not 
allowed to hold public offices. Their 
schools have been closed. Protestant 
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THE COVER 


At the end of a sweltering day in 
French Equatorial Africa, Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer allows himself a few min- 
utes’ relaxation. His two pet antelope 
fawns, Leonie and Theodora, romp 
about him and lick the salt in the per- 
spiration on his arms. 


TT 


PICTURE CREDITS 


All the African pictures in this issue 
are by Charles R. Joy, editor of the forth- 
coming Albert Schweitzer: An Antho- 
ogy and were taken on a joint assign- 
ment for The Beacon Press, Boston, and 
for Life Magazine. Other pictures: 
pages 335 and 341, Blackstone Studios ; 
and page 348, Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, Rosenblum photo. 
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marriages are not recognized by the 
state. Protestant pastors have served 
long years of prison sentences. These 
are only a few instances of a challenge 
to the Christian conception of liberty.” 

—A. J. Jackson, Fort Ogden, Fla. 


During the early part 
of the 1947 season at Star Island, the 
large telescope, which had long been 
used by people at the Island and which 
was particularly cherished for senti- 
mental reasons, disappeared from the 
front piazza and it has not since been 
found. Accordingly, we must reluctantly 
assume that it was taken by some per- 
son who either has forgotten or does 
not intend to return it. It has occurred 
to us that some Register reader inter- 
ested in the Isle of Shoals might own a 
hand telescope or a pair of binoculars 
in reasonably serviceable condition and 
have no further use for them. If so, 
the Star Island Corporation would 
greatly appreciate such an item, and its 
fair value could be deducted as a con- 
tribution in the donor’s Federal income 
tax return. Any person desiring to make 
such a gift may communicate with me. 

CHARLES S. BOLsTER, Treasurer, 
1 Federal St., Boston 10. 


A correspondent 
(in the May Register) pays service to 
the anti-Russians by saying, “We do 
not believe that any government main- 
tained by outside power is desirable.” 
This is true, but your correspondent im- 
plies that a government friendly to 
Russia would be such a power. The 
fact is, that there is no pressure ex- 
erted by Russia in such fashion. They 
have put no pressure to force Com- 
munism on any state. Again, on page 
182, a correspondent refers to the 
“viper,” which means that she has 
swallowed whole all the lies (about 
communism) that men of the Dulles- 
Truman type have told. Each of them 
is plain falsehood by the American 
newspapers. . . . Finally, there is the 
usual complaint, that a foolish man 
in a newspaper asserts, that “Christ was 
given His passport.” The fact is that the 
Russian church in the time of the Czars 
was vile as every part of Czardom was. 
It was necessary to abolish the whole 
mess. The Christian churches ought to 
‘be profoundly thankful that this sham, 
masquerading in the name of Christi- 
anity, was abolished and cleansed. To- 
day the churches of Russia are thronged 
and decent, a credit—not a disgrace—to 
the Christian faith. 
—Epwarp M. WInsTon, attorney, 
Chicago 


Several readers 
have asked what reserve of articles 
(in addition to those in the June 
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Register) were left as a legacy to the 
new editors. 
in an editorial saluted the new liberal- 
ism of The Register on the basis of the 
June number exclusively made up of 
material Mr. Hilton and I had edited, 
(except for the various statements on 
the dismissal of the editor), I feel it 
might be helpful for such as choose to 


discover the new from the old wine’ 


in The Register bottle to say that my 
small reserve stock consisted of: Died- 
rich Meyer-Klugel’s The Failure to De- 
Nazify German Churches, Edwin C. 
Broome’s Should a Minister Do Coun- 


seling?, Howard G. Matson’s Can A 
Unitarian Be a Communist?, Nym 


Wales’s (Mrs. Edgar Snow) A Thesis 
for Women, Raymond Cope’s The 
Crisis of Liberalism and a manuscript 
Social Action in Chicago. I am glad 
to see Frank Lloyd Wright’s drawing 
and and the Tulsa Church photograph 
(the latter secured on my Southwest 
trip in April) were used promptly, 
though it was unfortunate the Wright 
drawing was not re-inked or made bold- 
er in re-production. 


—STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN, 
Bluehill Falls, Me. 


(Note: The August issue carried Social 
Action in Chicago’s First Church, and 
the current issue carries Should A Minis- 
ter do Counseling? All the “hold-over” 
articles have been gladly and apprecia- 
tively accepted for publication, and the 
still-unpublished articles will appear as 
rapidly as they can be worked into a 
heavily-crowded editorial schedule. For 
example, the article by Rev. Howard G. 
Matson, giving an affirmative answer 
to the question of whether a real 
Unitarian can be a real Communist, 
will now appear in The Register (Octo- 
ber), although previously it was on the 
schedule for the Minister’s Packet, not 
for The Register. Jt will now be part of 
@ symposium, giving pros and cons. 

(Incidentally, to avoid misunderstand- 
ings, we should like to explain why Mr. 
Fritchman is not represented in this 
month’s symposium on Imperialism, al- 
though he was listed in the August 
Register among those who had been in- 
vited to write. It was a vigorous state- 
ment by Mr. Fritchman on the subject of 
Imperialism, together with Professor 
Wright's article in the August issue, that 
led to the scheduling of the present sym- 
posium, and of course it had been hoped 
that he would speak in the Register. 
Unfortunately, other commitments pre- 
vent his writing either for September or 
the October symposia. 

(It is hoped that the letter printed 
above will straighten out the few readers 
who criticised the June issue on the 
grounds of an assumed change of staff.) 


Since the Boston Herald 


Church Calks by Laymen 


selected and edited by 
WALLACE C. SPEERS 


Introduction by 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


ERE are actual church talks by 

laymen about the layman’s per- 
sonal and business life, his church 
role, and his social attitudes. In sim- 
ple but eloquent witness these laymen 
discuss the workability of Christian- 
ity, the minister and the layman, 
patterns of Christian life in business, 
and world security. 


Included are talks by: 


Edmund D. Ayres 
C. Alexander Capron 
C. J. Chandler 
James S$. Crutchfield 
Cherry L. Emerson 
Melvin J. Evans 
Eugene Exman 
Warfield M. Firor 
Ralph E. Flanders 
Lester B. Granger 
W. H. Goodwin 
John P. Holmes 
Arthur A. Hood 


Weyman C. Huckabee 
Merrick Jackson 
James E. Kavanagh 
A. Ludlow Kramer 
Harold S. Miner 

J. C. Penney 

John J. Porter 

John G. Ramsay 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Frederick C. Shipley 
Wallace C. Speers 
Thomas J. Watson 


 LAYMEN SPEAKING 


is an aid for securing, and. a demon- 
stration of, increasingly active partici- 
pation by laymen in the church and 
affairs of the church. It is a book 
for pastors, church officers, and all 
laymen. Prominent laymen are distri- 
buting copies to help put more laymen 
to work. It will be a stimulus and 
guide for those who are planning effec- 
tive observance of Laymen’s Sunday. 


A Religious Book Club Selection 
224 pages, $2.00 


at your bookstore 


Ser octation Feee 


347 Madison Ave., New York.17,N. Y. 


DITORIALS 


This page is devoted to signed editorials by competent specialists in the respective fields. THE 
REGISTER is responsible for the invitations to write but each writer has a completely free hand. 


MORE THAN MIRACLES 


To the Africans whom he heals in his forest hospital 
in Lambarene Albert Schweitzer is a worker of miracles. 
To us in Europe and America who understand his versatil- 
ity and know his achievements in letters, art, and science 
as well as practical philanthropy, he is even more so. Much 
as the Africans receive from him it seems as though what 
he does for them does even more for us. 


In a period of extreme disillusionment and frustration 
Dr. Schweitzer shows that a philosopher need not stay 
in his armchair, that reflective thought may point up action 
instead of interfering with it, that devotion to the arts is 
not necessarily an escape but may be a stimulus, and that 
serious criticisms instead of destroying religious vitality 
may contribute to it. 


Dr. Schweitzer once remarked that the most important 
quality for religion was absolute devotion to the truth, and 
his studies of New Testament literature are famous 
for their refusal to allow partisan religious interests to dis- 
tort the claim of fact. By example at the organ as well as by 
precept in his introduction to the works of Bach he has 
taught us the need of forgetting ourselves when we ap- 
proach the temple of beauty. When a friend asked why 
he went to Africa he replied that it was only simple justice 
that the white man should share with his black brother 
the fruits of medical science. It is clear that in the com- 
pelling reason of the ideas of truth, beauty, and justice he 
has found what is stronger than private desire and what 
forces the cry: “Not my will but Thine be done.” 


At the same time, while Schweitzer has allowed ideas 
in their larger reasonableness to govern his acts as a man, 
in his philosophical study of ideas he has returned to the 
living currents of feeling where all motives have their 
source. “I am life that wills to live,” he says in his book on 
ethics, but unlike some who could be quoted he does not 
use this to justify competition. For him the will to live 
eads not to the will to power but the will to love. 
“Reyerence for life” is the keystone of his ethical theory. 


In a time of division Schweitzer is thus one who 
brings unity. When we see a German Alsatian at work in 
a French mission in equatorial Africa, supported by friends 
in Switzerland, Sweden, Holland, Italy, Great Britain, and 
America we cannot feel that internationalism is dead. When 
we see a man of such artistic sensibility building a hospital 
and organizing a mission we cannot think that the cultural 
ideal is necessarily weak or evasive. And when we see 
how for him radical criticism leads to religious commit- 
ment we cannot believe that the cleft between faith and 
reason goes so deep as some would have us suppose. 


His miracles, in other words, are not such as to divide 
a distraught world still further against itself or to under- 
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mine its basic confidence that a way can be found out 
of its difficulties. They are evidences of what the spirit 
of love can do when it works through the right channels. 


JuLius SEELYE BIXxLer, representing U. S. 
Schweitzer Fellowship; President, Colby 
College; formerly Acting Dean of Harvard Divinity School. 


A PROPHET OF FREEDOM 


In honoring Albert Schweitzer, The Christian Register 
and the American Unitarian Association seek not only to 
pay tribute to one of the great souls of our age, whose 
life and work give a glory and significance to our time un- 
surpassed by any other contemporary, but also to share 
with religious liberals the rich insights and penetrating 
vision which he brings as his gift to the altar of our com- 
mon humanity. For Dr. Schweitzer is a physician in more 
than one field. He ministers, with a devotion and skill 
that are beyond praise, to the physical needs of his fellows, 
and his hospital at Lambarene in French Equatorial Africa 
is a place of merciful healing. 


Yet, even if that aspect of his activity were omitted, we 
should still have to hail him as “Doctor,” for all his writings 
constitute a brilliant diagnosis of the ills that weaken and 
endanger our civilization, and a prescription for them 
that promises return to robust and radiant health. Here 
is the therapy that a sick world cries for—the mental and 
spiritual medicine to overcome and cure its maladies. He 
offers no superficial nostrums. The medication he calls 
for is fundamental, and goes down to the deep sources of 
the sickness of our time. In that it is in sharp and refresh- 
ing contrast to the quackeries that are so prevalent. 


Authoritarian and dogmatic religious systems fail their 
adherents in the hour of crisis. They demand unquestioning 
acceptance of an arbitrary set of rules and beliefs which 
are not fashioned out of the vital experiences of the believer. 
Indeed it may truly be said that those who insist on an un- 
critical and complete endorsement of what is merely tra- 
ditional are only paving the way for a total collapse of 
orthodoxy tomorrow. A faith that cannot stand the light 
of reason (see the stirring quotations on this point from 
Dr. Schweitzer’s writings in this issue) and that attempts 
to outlaw vigorous and adventuresome thought, may en- 
trench itself for a period and grow seemingly prosperous 
and sleek in its splendid isolation from the strain and 
stress of man’s earthy struggle, but the time comes when 
the violent, unquiet waves of human experience batter 
upon its walls, and they crumble under the impact. 


A grand, strong new fellowship is being born, linked 
together, not by the artificial ties of a commonly recited 
creed, but by the unbreakable and living bonds of a for- 
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ward-looking spirit and a consecrated purpose. And one of 
the great prophets of this free religious fellowship that is 
the hope of the world, is that saint, physician, thinker, 
artist—Albert Schweitzer. 
—HERBERT HitcHEN, Director of the Department of 
World Churches, American Unitarian Association; 
broadcast to Europe over transmitters of the World- 
wide Broadcasting Foundation. 


THE ‘DP’S’ —GOD’S STEPCHILDREN 


If ever people have seemed forgotten not only of men, 
but of God himself, this can be said of the almost one 
million European men, women and children who, two years 
after the cessation of hostilities, are still languishing, home- 
less and forgotten, in foreign lands, having seen the months 
and years following their tragic war-experiences shatter 
and dash to pieces their hopes for justice, security, and 
peace. And whose problem are they? YouRS and MINE; 
don’t forget it! Their fate may also be the concern of other 
nations, but primarily it becomes a matter of ordinary 
human decency and common moral obligation for the 
people of that land which, despite the most terrifying 
war of its history, remains the richest, the strongest, and, 
both economically and politically, the most stable and 
secure nation on the globe. 


Our eightieth congress has adjourned without acting on 
either of the measures involving immediate aid and suc- 
cor for the displaced peoples of Europe, the Stratton Bill 
in the House, and the Ferguson Bill in the Senate, and I 
wonder whether the whole history of our congress shows 
one other sin of omission that is quite so inhuman, so cal- 
lous, and so utterly brutal as this display of indifference 
towards those hapless multitudes that ask nothing more than 
that they be given an opportunity to live and labor again as 
human beings in human surroundings, with human hopes 
and aspirations and imagination daring to create for them 
and their fellowmen a better day. 


Let it be said to our shame that other lands, in Europe 
and elsewhere, have volunteered to open their doors to 
thousands of these DP’s; such lands as England, Belgium, 
F rance, Norway, Holland etc., their economies just barely 
recovering from the destruction of war, are even now offer- 
ing asylum and shelter to these innocent victims of Nazism 
and Fascism, while America twiddles her thumbs, mumbles 
fatuous excuses, and listens to her politicians making ex- 
planations that neither explain nor excuse what is becoming 
from day to day a major national disgrace. 


Have we forgotten that all of us are the children and 
descendants of immigrants, that the antecedents of all of us 
came as pilgrims to these shores, and that our most glorious 
traditions and institutions are associated with the proposi- 
tion that America is the haven for the persecuted, the home 
of the homeless, and the asylum of those whom tyranny 
and inhumanity would destroy? We, and that means es- 
pecially WE UNITARIANS, are today being challenged by 
opportunity and obligation with a capital “O”. We have not 
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done enough in the name of Brotherhood and Humanity 
until we have done all we can to create homes and oppor- 
tunities for these hundreds of thousands whose hands 
are stretched out to us across the seas in the pitiful ges- 
ture of the homeless and hopeless. We must do more than 
pass resolutions and make brave declarations; we must 
make this business of the displaced persons of Europe 
a major item on the agenda of every church of our de- 
nomination, and we must do that Now. We have it in our 
power to interpret and implement before an apparently 
helpless and confused world both the parable of the Good 
Samaritan and Robert Haven Schauffler’s powerful poem 
“Scum o’ the Earth”; this is what as Unitarians we must 
and can do immediately and effectively; the question is, 
have we the WILt to do it? 
—Kart M. Cuworowsky, Minister of 
Fourth Unitarian Society, Brooklyn; 


contributor to numerous publications. 


THE SCHOOLS AND THE PEOPLE 


Jefferson’s formula for a healthy democratic culture 
was roughly, educate or die. In a letter from France de- 
ploring that nation’s priest and sovereign-ridden ignorance, 
he ranked public secular education as a first item of 
political attention, public responsibility and expense. 


Unfortunately in this land of the Big Money we en- 
counter still the opinion that public education ought to 
be cheap because teaching is a “calling” and teachers, there- 
fore, ought to live well above money consciousness. Some 
do; some don’t; many, like most of the rest of us, can’t. 


The question of teachers’ avarice aside, school bells 
are ringing again and that truly golden stream of America, 
its incredible and beautiful youth, is flowing back from 
summer earning and summer idleness into the activity of 
a vast school system. Will it be another year of agitation 
and continued dismay among the members of the great 
profession? Let us hope not. No great profession can 
maintain or increase greatness working indefinitely with 
inadequate budgets. But only a great profession is worthy 
to pan the golden stream. 


Much more than teachers’ morale is involved, more 
even than the quality of their work and the replacement of 
their professional numbers. The money need of public 
education is not a teachers’ problem, but it is a problem of 
the American mind. What now does it value culturally? 
Where does it look for its salvation? How is it oriented 
morally in these openings years of a new age? 


Much of it is glib in its criticism of public educa-_ 
tion and glib about its concern for youth. But while the 
schools languish in the suspense of unsolved budgetary 
and personnel problems, it turns with a more serious 
excitement to proposals for weekday religious education and 
universal military training. Instead of education, sec- 
tarian dogma and training in automatic obedience! This 
for an age that is starving for creative moral and social 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


SALUTE TO ALBERT SCHW EITZER 


On more than one occasion in the last few years I have 
quietly dropped the name of Albert Schweitzer into the 
- conversation of a group—usually a group of Unitarians, 
with the general level of intelligence one expects among 
such people. What has repeatedly filled me with astonish- 
ment has been the well-nigh complete ignorance of what 
that name means. Apparently Unitarians do not know 
who Albert Schweitzer is, what he has done, what he 
stands for and what the future civilization on this planet— 
if there is to be anything that can properly be called civil- 
ization—will owe to him. 

Now Unitarian ignorance is never invincible, and all 
that is needed is the right kind of instruction. This issue 
of The Christian Register is the first lesson in the course 
of instruction that will before long make the name of 
Albert Schweitzer a household word (and I mean that 
familiar phrase literally) among us. The fact that he is not 
a Unitarian is significant only because it ensures that 
our interest in his work and our desire for spiritual fellow- 
ship with him will be untainted by any thought of sec- 
tarian pride or self-seeking. On the levels of spiritual 
insight and power where he dwells, and to which we must 
climb if we are to meet him face to face, sectarian labels 
and sectarian claims are as irrelevant as the color of a 
man’s skin would be at the judgment bar of God. 

A Miracle Story 

Something over a year ago, there appeared in The 
Reader’s Digest an article entitled “God’s Eager Fool,” with 
the sub-title “The story of a great Protestant, told by a 
Catholic Priest.” The author was Father John A. O’Brien, 
head of the philosophy department at the University of 
Notre Dame. The subject of the article was Albert 
Schweitzer. The inevitably non-sectarian spirit of the 
writer is shown by his account of the way in which the 
crisis in the affairs of the Hospital in Lambarene, caused 

“by the outbreak of the Second World War, was met: 
“How did they survive the war years, cut off as_ they 
were from regular supply sources? That, too, is a miracle 
story. Friends in the United States, went to work—the 
Unitarian Service Committee, The General Council of 
Congregational Churches, helpers in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, American organists and many others col- 
lected cash and food and medicines. .. .” 

: A Chance to Help 

And this is the closing paragraph of Father O’Brien’s 
article: “Nearly 2,000 years ago St. Paul spoke of those 
who are ‘fools for Christ’s sake.’ Since then many men 
and women have marched down history, yielding up the 
comforts of life to serve their fellow men. With that 
bright company today goes that eager fool for God—Albert 

_ Schweitzer.” | 


Already, on a very modest scale, Unitarians have had 
a chance to help with the work at Lambarene, chiefly by 
sending a little money. We hope that before long a Uni- 
tarian nurse will be working at Dr. Schweitzer’s side— 
the first of many helpers who will give not money but 
themselves. We plan to help, too, by making the story 
of the Forest Hospital much more widely known; and 
that was the reason we sent Dr. Joy and Mr. Arnold to 
Africa this summer. The program of our Division of 
Publications, as outlined elsewhere in this issue, is first of 
all an expression of our desire to help spread the word 
of the amazing work on the edge of the primeval jungle. 
We believe that when the story is known there can be no 
question as to the response. 


But there is another story we want to help spread— 
the story of the philosopher and theologian whose con- 
tribution to the world’s mind may make all the difference 
between sanity and chaos. Here again we have a chance 
to help, to work with many others in a disinterested but 
eager effort to “publish good tidings.” Very soon you will 
have in your hands the first book in this publishing pro- 
gram—the Schweitzer Anthology, edited by Dr. Joy. On 
many of its pages you will find the bread and water of life. 


A Chance to Learn 
We hope that the record of helpful service may be 
one in which we can take the right kind of pride—the 
kind that shines through Father O’Brien’s words, when 
he writes of an earlier crisis at Lambarene, “He must begin 
all over again. In the mornings he must be a doctor, in 
the afternoons a builder. . . . But again grateful natives 
pitched in to help the rebuilding, and I am proud to report 
that a Catholic mission farther up the river sent to the 

Protestant doctor a skilled carpenter.” 


Everyone who has any contact with Albert Schweitzer 
begins to learn from him. That is the great reward, all 
out of proportion to the help given. For he is a very great 
teacher, and we Unitarians have much to learn from him. 
He has the exceedingly rare faculty of combining qualities 
and capacities that in most men are held apart—profound 
scholarship and the gift of simple speech, first-rate in- 
tellectual power and an entirely natural piety, the realism 
of a surgeon and the imagination of a poet, the passionate 
devotion of a Christian and the all-inclusive sympathy of 
a universal spirit. His religion is like a seamless robe, 
with no separate compartments of mind and soul and heart. 
He knows no barriers between life and thought and faith, 
no sterile distinction between religion and ethics. His life 


is his faith, and his faith is his life. 
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THE STATE ; 
of 
CIVILIZATION 


by ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


In an interview with Melvin Arnold 
Editor-in-Chief of The Beacon Press; Co-author of the forthcoming book, “Albert Schweitzer in Africa.” 


and Charles R. Joy (translator) 
Editor of “Albert Schweitzer: An Anthology”; Co-author of “Albert Schweitzer 
in Africa”; editor of “The Harper’s Topical Coneordance of the Bible.” 
$20 


‘Note: The quotations are from The Decay and Resto- 
ration of Civilization; Volume I of Dr. Schweitzer’s 
work-in-progress, The Philosophy of Civilization. 


I 


During the First World War, more than a quarter of a century ago, you wrote: “We 
shall not succeed in re-establishing our civilization* on an enduring basis until we 
rid ourselves completely of the superficial concept of civilization which now holds us 
in thrall, and give ourselves up again to the ethical view which obtained in the 18th 
century . . . all human progress depends on progress in its theory of the universe.” 


Question: How do you feel about the prospects for re-establishing our civilization in 
the light of developments in the quarter-century since you wrote this? 


Answer: When I wrote that, the clouds of impending col- 
lapse were gathering. The storms are now, in the middle 
of the 20th century, sundering our civilization. The danger 
signs of disaster are ever more visible. The prospects for 
re-establishing our civilization look dim, indeed, for in the 
past quarter-century the downward trends have continued 
unabated. In all the assemblies of men, on all the conti- 
nents, men are still talking aimlessly in terms of purely 
material, purely physical things and forces, of old alliances 
in new forms. In this direction there is no hope for man- 
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kind. In these discussions there is no vision. There are 
few if any signs that the clouds are breaking and that an 
ethical era is dawning. Only in such an era can civilization 
survive. 


*You have described civilization in these words: “Civiliza- 
tion is . . . twofold in its nature: it realizes itself in the 
supremacy of reason, first, over the forces of nature, and 
secondly, over the dispositions of men.” 


A quarter of a century ago you wrote: “We are living today under the sign of the 


collapse of civilization. 
only a manifestation of it.” 


The situation has not been produced by the war; the latter is 


Question: You wrote this during the First World War. What do you regard as the 
effect of World War II on the process of collapse? 


Answer: There is no questioning the fact that the Second 
World War has accelerated the process of the collapse of our 
civilization. The peril of the future is written for all to see. 
The first and the second World Wars are not causes but are 
‘results of underlying conditions. Nothing has occurred to 
change these underlying conditions. They continue and 
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steadily worsen. 

We are drifting on a rapidly moving stream above a great 
cataract, not knowing that the current becomes increasingly 
strong and that soon we will be unable to escape the 
catastrophe that awaits below. Sorrowfully and with a deep 
sense of tragedy I see now that my book was prophetic. 


A quarter of a century ago you wrote: “... . the abdication of thought has been the de- 


cisive factor in the collapse of our civilization. .... 


99 


Question: What has happened in this regard in the quarter-century? 


Answer; Events have only served to prove the accuracy 
of this diagnosis. As I have written before, the develop- 
ment of civilization comes about—to put it quite generally— 
_by individual men thinking out ideals which aim at the 
progress of the whole, and then so fitting them to the 


realities of life that they assume the shape in which they can 
influence most effectively the circumstances of the time. How 
many men are there today thinking out ideals which aim 
at the progress of the whole and fitting them to the realities 
of life? 
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A quarter of a century ago you wrote: “. . 


Question: Are these trends continuing? 


Answer: Material and spiritual freedom are inseparable. 
Civilization does not fall into our laps like a ripe fruit. 
The tree must be consciously cultivated if it is to bear fruit. 
This cannot, however, be by forced labor. It must be the 
work of free men, who have in their minds a vision of the 
ends to be achieved. The world has no such vision today, 
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oD 


. among mankind today both freedom and the 
capacity for thought have been sadly diminished.” 


and cannot achieve such a vision so long as the decline of 
freedom and the capacity for thought continues. Every- 
thing that has taken place between the two wars has hastened 
this decline. I see nothing now in the present situation. 


No serious effort is being made to counteract this trend. 


A quarter of a century ago you wrote: “. .. he (modern man) is in danger of losing his 


humanity.” 


Question: You seem to have anticipated extermination-factories and other terrible 
evidences of the precipitous decline of the humanitarian spirit. What about the future? 


Answer: Note that in the First World War I said that - 


modern man is in danger of losing his humanity. The 
rising brutality between the two wars, climaxed by the 
terrors of the Second World War, shows that he has al- 
ready lost his humanity. 

The great moment in the history of civilization was the 
moment when the concept of humanity as a whole emerged. 
This was the product, not of Plato or of Aristotle, but of 
the Stoics. In the Chinese thinkers—such as Confucius, 
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Mencius and Lao-Tze—the conception of humanity as a 
whole is central. They do not speak of the Chinese—they 
speak of mankind. To my mind this whole promising trend 
of thought came to a climax in the Rationalism of the 18th 
century. Since then the world has slipped back into the 
darkness. How few are the deeds done in the name of 
humanity as a whole. We must think and work in terms of 
man and of humanity. That is the important thing. That 
is the striking thing. 


A quarter of a century ago you wrote: “We have entered on a new medieval period.” 


Question: Is this tendency deepening? 


Answer: We have a rich inheritance from the past. That 
inheritance has been squandered. We are sinking today 
into a state of spiritual and intellectual poverty. I wrote 
several decades ago that modern man was renouncing in- 
alienable rights of the individual—and that this made our 
race incapable of producing new ideals or of making cur- 
rent ones serviceable for new objects. Modern man’s only 
experience in this field is that prevailing ideas obtain more 
and more authority, take on a more and more one-sided 
development, and live on till they have produced their last 
and most dangerous consequences. 

We need a society, a faith and a church that respect and 
exalt the individual, calling forth all the powers of ethical 
thought and devotion that are innate within him. Churches 
for the most part tend to decry unhampered thinking. Dog- 
matism has taken the place of the pursuit of truth. From 
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the religious point of view the most ominous characteris- 
tic of our age is the disappearance of all liberal piety; little 
remains that is not creedal and dogmatic. In the univer- 
sities, also, the liberal spirit is being extinguished. Au- 
thoritarianism is taking its place. As for myself, even in 
the First World War I felt myself a stranger in the world. 
As I have long emphasized, liberation from the Middle 
Ages of today will be a much more difficult process than 
that which freed the peoples of Europe from the first Mid- 
dle Ages. The struggle then was against external authority. 
Today the task is to get the mass of individuals to re- 
claim their spiritual heritage and so to regain the privilege 
they have renounced of thinking as free personalities. They 
must work themselves out of the condition of spiritual weak- 
ness and dependence to which they have brought themselves. 


KS 


a 


_A quarter of a century ago you wrote that modern men have “offered up their personal 
what is nationalism? It is an ignoble patriot- 


morality on the altar of their country... . 


ism.” 


Question: The spirit of nationalism has grown since you wrote this, has it not? Do you 
see much hope for overcoming the excesses of nationalism? 


Answer; Nationalism is everywhere in everything. In some 
parts of the world it is being carried to such extremes 
that nations are being split into hostile groups, each of 
which has all the characteristics of a national state. Even 


& 


among primitive tribes whose members cannot read or write 
the seeds of nationalisms are sprouting. It is quite apparent 
that the tide of nationalism in the modern world has not 
yet run its full course. © 


A quarter of a century ago you wrote: “It is now clear to everyone that the suicide of 
civilization is in progress. What yet remains of it is no longer safe. It is still standing, in- 
deed, because it was not exposed to the destructive pressure which overwhelmed the rest, 
but, like the rest, is built upon rubble, and the next landslide will very likely carry it 


away.” 


Question: Do you now feel the landslide is underway? 


Answer: Unfortunately I must answer “Yes.” There can 
be no other answer in the light of the fast-moving events of 
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the past three decades, with the two most cataclysmic wars 
of all time. at 


Question: In view of all you have said, do you then see any hope for the future? 


Answer: There is this one hope: we must return to the main 
road, from which we have wandered. In my earlier 
volume I outlined certain tasks which we must take in hand. 
We must substitute the power of understanding the truth 
that is really true, for propaganda; a noble kind of patriot- 
ism which aims at ends that are worthy of the whole of 
mankind, for the patriotism current today; a humanity with 
a common civilization, for idolized nationalisms; a restored 
faith in the civilized state, for a society which lacks true 


idealism; a unifying ideal of civilized man, for the condi- 
tion into which we have plunged; a concern with the 
processes and ideals of true civilization, for a preoccupation 
with the transient problems of living; a faith in the possi- 
bility of progress, for a mentality stripped of all true 
spirituality. 


My conviction has not changed. These tasks are our tasks 
today. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 


by M. A. 


One of the most conspicuous streams of thought in the 
twentieth century is the current of a relatively new philos- 
ophy—the philosophy of civilization. Today it is over- 
shadowing the earlier emphasis on the types of philosophical 
systems common in the schools and endlessly re-examined in 
the professional journals of teachers of philosophy. 

Most prominently associated with the new stream of the 
philosophy of civilization are names such as Oswald 
Spengler, Pitirim A. Sorokin, and—most influential of all 
today—Arnold J. Toynbee, with his massive six volumes of 
A Study of History (more volumes in progress), and with 
the recent one-volume abridgement that even reached the 
“best seller” lists. One of the present authors, in his small 
_ way, was one of the earlier popularizers in America of 
Toynbee’s analysis of the twenty-six civilizations delineated 


in history and of Toynbee’s philosophy of civilization, and 
it was with considerable surprise and pleasure that he dis- 
covered, upon reading the somewhat neglected Schweitzer, 
many parallels between the two. 

That a somewhat stable body of mid-twentieth-century 
philosophy of civilization is emerging is indicated by the 
substantial agreement between Albert Schweitzer, the earlier 
writer in the field, and Arnold Toynbee. For example, Al- 
bert Schweitzer, writing during the First World War, three 
decades before the first volumes of A Study of History were 
published, said bluntly: “It is now clear to everyone that 
the suicide of civilization is in progress.” (See quotation 
number eight in the preceding interview). Readers of Toyn- 
bee will recall his own frequent references to, and warnings 

(Continued on page 347) 
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Text by M. A. Photographs by Charles 
R. Joy for the Beacon Press and Life 


‘The Greatest Soul 


in Christendom’ 


ON THE VisITOR’s last night in the African forest, the doctor handed him his 
personal journal and asked him to sign his name and “say something about 
Africa.” 

The visitor wrote a few lines, telling what it meant to have the privilege of 
knowing “the greatest soul in Christendom.” 

“No! No! Never!” The doctor clapped his hand to his forehead, and then 
reached for a pencil, wet the eraser with his tongue, and scrubbed out the offend- 
ing line. 


“But that’s how Dr. Eliot describes The Christian Register. 

you,” protested the visitor. he This is a message from the man: 
No matter,” was the reply, “I’d erase © Who is rated in a European 
it just as fast if Dr. Eliot were here.” learned journal, after a poll taken 

The visitor took back the journal, of distinguished scholars, as the 
and under the long, roughened spot on third in Western Civilization’s 
the paper wrote: “Erased over my pro- triumvirate of “all-round genius- 
test.” es.” The triumvirate: Leonardo da 

The doctor chuckled. Vinci, Goethe, Schweitzer. 

Thus ended the evening in which © Who is described in a foremost 
Albert Schweitzer gave his first inter- mews magazine as “the greatest 
view in more than a decade; a vigorous, man in the w orld.” 
searching statement on world trends ° Who is honored by many a 
that appears on the preceding pages churchman as “the greatest soul 
under the heading, “The State of Civil- in Christendom, ’ in_ the phrase 
ization.” This is his first public state- of Frederick May Eliot, end as 
ment on the basic currents of the modern “the most civilized man of the 
world. It will appear in full as the con- 20th century.” 
cluding chapter of the forthcoming And this is the man who while in his 


book, Albert Schweitzer in Africa. 

Dr. Schweitzer’s message is of such 
supreme importance to a world bent on 
catastrophe that the Beacon Press de- 
cided to release the interview, in ad- 
vance of book publication, through 


30’s gave up his varied and simultane- 
ous careers—in every one of which he 
was a world figure—and went into the 
depths of Equatorial Africa to heal the 


sick. 
Here he was, a third of a century 


Soon after the present Editor-in-Chief of the Beacon Press took office, he laid 
out a long-term publishing program seeking to make America as familiar with the 
work of Albert Schweitzer as is Europe. This project recently took him and Dr. 
Joy, who was commissioned to edit the Anthology and other books, to Lam- 
barene to work on the publishing program with Dr. Schweitzer, and to gather mate- 
rial for the forthcoming book, Albert Schweitzer in Africa. The author began 
journalistic work 17 years ago in Portland, Oregon, and was a writer for national 
magazines when he moved East three years ago. He has served as correspondent 
for Time and for The Economist (London), and has contributed to many magazines 
including Coronet and Liberty. In addition, he has served several years in industry. 
Before the U. S. entered the war, he was state secretary of Fight for Freedom, Inc. 
(the William Allen White Committee), and later was a state director of the United 
Nations Association and of Russian War Relief. During the war he was on the 
field-expediting staff of the Executive Office of the President of the U. S. 
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“The Clipper,” 
Dr. Schweitzer returns to the hospital 
after his first visit in seven months to 


In his dugout-canoe, 


the government post downriver. His 

khaki jacket protects the back of his 

neck from the searing tropical sun, 

which has been known to cause sun- 

stroke after only a few seconds’ 
exposure. 


ago: a theologian whose findings shook 
the ecclesiastical world; a philosopher 
of rank; the world’s foremost interpre- 
ter, on the organ, of the music of Bach; 
the definitive historian of Bach’s life 
and work, and the man who laid down 
standards used throughout the world 
in the construction of organs. 

In The Quest of the Historical Jesus, 
Albert Schweitzer dug out of the Bible 
proofs that sundered both the orthodox 
and the liberal conceptions of Jesus 
then current. His The Mysticism of 
Paul the Apostle is considered by many 
to be an even greater work. 


The first volumes of the Schweitzer 
work-in-progress, The Philosophy of 
Civilization, were forerunners of a 
series of works of historical synthesis 
by a new and small group of dis- 
tinguished scholars whose writings are 
considered by many authorities to be 
the 20th century’s greatest contribution 
to the humanities. In his The Decay 
and the Restoration of Civilization and 
Civilization and Ethics, written during 
World War I, Albert Schweitzer not only 
wrote two of the most prophetic books 
of the past several generations, but, from 
the African forest, laid down analyses of 
world trends which are now repeated, 
sometimes in almost the identical words, 
in the books of scholars who have had 
all the advantage of the western world’s 
libraries and of the assistance of crews 
of able researchers. 

The composer who is widely accepted 
in the musical world as the greatest 
creative musical genius of all time, 


e 


‘throughout Europe. 


Johann Sebastian Bach, has his fore- 
most living interpreter in the person 
of Albert Schweitzer. While official 
organist for the Paris Bach Society, 
Schweitzer played on the great organs 
The members of 
the Society were so moved by his deci- 
sion to leave the concert world that 
they commissioned a special piano built 
for him, with the lower keys played by 
organ-type pedals, so he could con- 
tinue his practice on the banks of the 
far-distant Ogowe River in Africa. No 
organist was so painstaking: he insisted 
on eight hours of practice for every 
hour of concert; and spent long hours 
in shirtsleeves, minutely examining the 
component parts of every new organ; 
listening, with his trained ear, to the 
full concert, played by another, while 
he slowly moved from row to row 
throughout each new hall, testing the 
effect; and finally, transcribing the 
music for the entire concert in ac- 
cordance with the features of each 
organ. 

His massive work of history and in- 
terpretation, J. S. Bach, is of such 
stature that recently, when an English 
publisher scraped together the large 
amount of paper necessary for print- 
ing a book of this size, it sold the en- 
tire edition of two thousand copies in a 
fortnight. 

Albert Schweitzer literally “wrote 
the book” on the construction of or- 
gans. His set of standards is accepted 
wherever fine organs are made. The 
doctor himself responds to an organ 
as if it were a living thing. He speaks 
bitterly of “the murder” of old organs, 
and in many a city has taken a bag of 
tools and put a long-neglected organ 
into repair. Our own Pierre van 
Paassen relates a childhood incident. 
The great organist came to Pierre’s 
home town of Gorcum, in Holland. Dr. 
Schweitzer had arrived at the home 
of one of Pierre’s relatives, to stay while 
he prepared for a concert on the town’s 
magnificent but dilapidated old organ. 
Shortly after the famous organist ar- 
rived, he disappeared. Villagers be- 
came anxious for his safety; inspected 
the nearby canals, and searched the 
countryside. Finally one of the search- 
ers heard some strange noises inside 
the church. He called others to in- 


vestigate, and inside, high in the organ 
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Dr. Schweitzer is rated in a Eu- 
ropean learned journal, after a poll 
_ taken of distinguished scholars, as 
the third in Western Civilization’s 
triumvirate of “all-round geniuses.” 
The triumvirate: Leonardo da 

Vinci, Goethe, Schweitzer. 


loft, they found 


the distinguished 
musician, coat off and hammer in 
hand, vigorously repairing the organ 
in the light of a flickering lantern. 

Certainly Albert Schweitzer is the 
most varied genius of his time. No- 
where is there another who holds such 
rank in so many fields. 


And many consider him to be the 
greatest ethical figure in a century when 
the tide of barbarism is rising to the 
flood. More than one churchman has 
observed that ten years ago the three 
great “living saints” were Gandhi in 
India, Kagawa in Japan and Schweitzer 
in Africa—and that today, after a tur- 
bulent decade in which many a reputa- 
tion has been clouded, Schweitzer 
stands pre-eminent. 

Such is the caliber of the man who, 
at the age of 21, decided to devote 
just nine more years to his cherished 
music and scholarship, and then give 
himself up to direct human service in 
whatever part of the world his help was 
most needed. A magazine article, de- 
scribing the suffering of the natives in an 
empire of Africa where there was not 
a single doctor, led him to choose the 
Lambarene district of French Equa- 
torial Africa. 

On schedule, nine years later, Albert 
Schweitzer closed his books and _ his 
music and presented himself to a mis- 
sionary society. He was ready to go 
to Africa to help in whatever way he 
could. The executives of the society 
were embarrassed. Did they dare spon- 
sor the theologian who had crumbled 
the foundations of scholarship on which 
they built their orthodox ‘theology? 
They decided they could not. 

Very well, said the man whose theo- 
logical scholarship will be studied long 
after those who judged him are forgot- 
ten. He would train himself as a doc- 
tor, and go to Africa as a physician. 

In three wracking years the musician- 
philosopher-theologian, who had no 
native talent in the field of medicine, 
forced himself through the standard 
seven-year course of medicine and sur- 
gery, financing himself with concerts 
which cut cruelly into his time and 
forced him to work through many a 
night on his textbooks. 

Then there was a final series of con- 
certs to raise enough money to build 
and operate a hospital for two years. 
With part of the money he bought 
precious stocks of medicines and _sur- 
gical instruments, and the hundreds 
of other items needed for running a 
hospital in the wilderness.. Loading 
the crates on a small steamer, the doc- 
tor and his wife set sail for the black 
continent. 

Nearly two hundred miles up the 
broad Ogowe River, in the dugout 


Even with seven nurses and three doc- 
tors to help, Albert Schweitzer keeps 
constant watch on nearly every detail 
of the operation of the institution he 
and his consecrated staff members 
have built up. Here he makes the 
round of the Operations Ward, where 
patients await surgery, and checks on 
a native woman. 


canoes to which they had transferred, 
they stopped at the base of “American 
Hill.” Here was the first mission 
founded by Dr. Nassao, the courageous 
American Presbyterian, who, with in- 
domitable spirit, stayed on after the 
natives had burned his houses three 
times in succession, and who finally, 
for protection, built atop the hill whese 
name now honors his country. There, 
the mission received the young doctor 
and his wife, and turned over to them, 
for their hospital, a thatched house 
built on stubby piles. 

The doctor wanted time to prepare 
and organize the hospital, but sickness 
and pain would not wait. Out of the 
surrounding bush the natives came, im- 


ploring his immediate help. Albert 
Schweitzer took out his instruments 
s e e e e e e 


Today there is more than a hospi- 
tal at the new site of Adolinanongo 
(“Looking Out Over the Waters”), 
above Lambarene. There is a pul- 
sating community. It is a village 
with an ever-changing population 
of two to four hundred patients. 
It is a village with four doctors and 
seven nurses. It is a village with a 
never-ending gift of hope and of 
life. 


e 
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The greatest living interpreter of the 
music of Bach plays on the piano with 
organ pedals that was built for him by 
the Paris Bach Society in 1913. The 
piano, lined with zinc, as protection 
against the tropical climate and insects, 
was shipped with Dr. Schweitzer—who 
was official organist of the Society— 
when he first went to Africa. It was 
carried upstream on the Ogowé in a 
great dugout canoe ‘that “could have 
held two more.’ 


and his medicines, and began operat- 
ing—at first, out of doors, and later 
(“luxury!”) in a converted, white- 
washed chickencoop. 

. The succeeding years were cruel ones. 
Native medicine men, finding their pres- 
tige overshadowed, (and deprived of 
lucrative fees from their victims), cir- 
culated malicious stories that made the 
doctor seem to be an ogre. Fetishers 
whispered reports that the Evil Powers 
were angry and were already taking 
vengeance by inflicting deaths on the 
villages which permitted their members 
to traffic with the white doctor. Food 
was short. Money ran out. Then war 
flamed across Europe. Fevered minds 
-ordered Schweitzer imprisoned so that 
this “enemy alien” could be rendered 
“safe.” The hospital came to a stop, 
and the sick and the halt limped back 
into the forest to await the end. But, 
with the war’s end, more concerts and 
more lectures to raise money were 
necessary; and again the doctor pressed 
his way back to Africa with more cases 
of supplies. By the middle of the ’20’s 
the hospital had far outgrown the 
restricted space below American Hill, 
and the doctor determined to relocate 
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' the entire institution upstream, on a 


broad flatland. 

With native axe-men he set to work 
to hack the forest back from the river 
front. The work has gone on ever since, 
and now there are nearly 113 acres of 
cleared land in the primeval forest. 

Today there is more than a hospital 
at the new site of Adolinanongo (“Look- 
ing Out Over the Waters”) above Lam- 
baréné. There is a pulsating com- 
munity. It is a village with an ever- 
changing population of two to four 
hundred patients. It is a village we 
four doctors and seven nurses. It is 
village with a never-ending gift of fone 
and of life. 

It is a village supervised in every 
detail, in every part of its total area of 
222 acres by the theologian-philosopher- 
musician who, at the age of 72, tramps 
its paths, labors in its hospital rooms, 
and works at his desk, from six in the 
morning to midnight and after. 

It is a village ‘built up at the cost 
of pain and of ‘almost unbearable labor 
in one of the most savage areas to be 
found anywhere on this planet. It is 
in the land of a great and powerful 
cannibal tribe, whose brutal practices 
have been put down only by force of 
arms. 

The doctor and his staff, the product 
of the finest medical schools of the 
modern world, devote their lives to 
primitives who are without writing, 
without history—and consequently are 
living, actually, in a prehistoric age. 

The benefits of modern science and 
medicine and surgery are brought to 
people who believe the doctor heals 
because his scalpel cuts out the Evil 
Powers and because his hypodermic 
needle puts the secret entities to flight. 
(The hospital staff insists that a patient 
taking medicine by mouth follow it 
with a glass of water. They found too 
many holding the medicine in their 
mouths and then spitting it out when 
they reached the door. The natives 
“knew” that mere medicine would 
not rout the pain-causing fetishes im- 
posed upon them by their enemies; the 
knife or the needle was required.) 

The spirit of applied Christianity 
(without a syllable of pietism or of 
self-righteousness or of admitted “sac- 
rifice”) is brought to a people who 
live in daily dread of the demonic forces 


It is a world with a monumental 
resistance to the forces of enlight- 
enment and of humanitarianism 
and of the better elements of west- 
ern civilization; a world with an 
insatiable appetite for the evil 
elements of western civilization, a 
world of blackness and of night and 
of the living terror. 


-death . 


of the underworld ... . to a people 
whose transgressions against the spirits 
(such as, sometimes, going to the white 
man’s or are still punished by 
. to a people who accept ritual- 
poisonings as a matter of course, and 
who dare not protest . . . to a people 
whose wives and daughters are the only 
real cash assets . . . to a people who 


sell their daughters in marriage, even in 


infancy; but whose wives, while tech- 
nically in “servitude,” .are actually 
among the most independent women in 
the world . . . to a world where a man’s 
children belong, not to him, but to the 
families of his wife or wives... toa 
world living in primitive promiscuity 

. , to a world with a monumental re- 
sistance to the forces of enlightenment 
and of humanitarianism and of the bet- 
ter elements of western civilization... 
to a world with an insatiable appetite 
for the evil elements of western civili- 
zation . . . to a world of blackness and 
of night and of the living terror. 


The doctors and the nurses and the 
native medical aides labor to exhaus- 
tion. The suffocating, steaming at- 
mosphere of the long, hot, wet-season 
presses down like a lleaden plate on 
their bodies and spirits. Still they per- 
severe — examinations, consultations, 
prescriptions, treatments, surgery—year 
after year. Some give out, and have 
to return to the civilized world. But 
always there are others ready to take 


their places, and to bury themselves in 


the equatorial forest with the “Grand 
Docteur.” 


Five thousand patients a year ar- 
rive at the doors of the hospital. They 
come by foot and by dugout-canoe. 
They come for miles, and for hundreds 
of miles. A third of them from the 
distant areas die en route. They come 
to the only haven of its kind, the haven 
wrested from the tropical forest by Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer and his fellow-work- 
ers. 

The community of hundreds of souls 
carries on in its entirety on the dollars 
and francs and pounds and kroner 
mailed by friends and admirers of the 
doctor and his hospital, living in every 
part of the western world. With emo- 
tion in his voice the doctor said he 
wanted to point out to his visitors the 
spot where he was standing, last win- 
ter, when he started through a packet 
of mail, and, from the top letter, 
learned that the hospital was appall- 
ingly overdrawn at the bank, and, 
from the bottom letter, learned from a 
second bank that a deposit had been 
received from the Unitarian Service 
Committee more than sufficient to cover | 
the overdraft caused by an emergency. 


Night after night in a dim, yellow, 
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kerosene light, the good doctor bends 
over the tiny, crowded work table in his 
small office-study-bedroom, _painstak- 
ingly lettering out, in copperplate 
script, thank-you letters to his sup- 
porters. What hours he can snatch from 
the daily work of the hospital and from 
the oppressive burden of correspond- 
ence, he devotes to the work that may 
be his final monument for posterity, the 
“Third Volume.” 

This is the phrase that is used in the 
universities and publishing houses of 
several continents, which for twenty 
years have been grasping at every scrap 
of information obtainable on the proj- 
ect. It is one of the best-known phrases 
in the Lambaréné community. 

“The Third Volume” refers, of 
course, to part three of his greatest self- 
imposed task, the writing of The 
Philosophy of Civilization. 

The last night that one of the Ameri- 
can visitors was to be at the hospital, 
the doctor called him in and told him to 
hold out his arms. Then the doctor 
reached up to a shelf and began piling 
into the visitor’s arms stacks of sheets 
of paper, yellowed and brown with age. 
He continued until the paper stood a 
foot high, and then he exclaimed: 
“Third Volume!” 

So this was it: the distilled wisdom 
of this scholar, for which the learned 
world had long been waiting. 

“How soon?” the visitor asked. The 
doctor chuckled, and spread his hands. 
There are more chapters to write, and 
rewrite. Some of the chapters already 
have been done six times. And then 
he must re-do the entire thing, com- 
pressing it to 250 pages. The visitor 
cried out in protest. Such waste! Such 
priceless manuscript to be lost! The 
philosopher smiled, and said the pub- 
lishers were willing to lose their capi- 
tal by printing the entire manuscript, 
but that he was thinking of the public, 
and the public should not be burdened 
with so much. 

Then the visitor’s eyes moved from 
the manuscript in his arms to the kero- 
sene lamp on the table, and he thought 
of the half-dozen additional lamps, 
filled with inflammable fluid, in the 
other rooms of the narrow, wooden hos- 
pital building. 

“Please let either us or your British 
publishers have the entire manuscript 
micro-filmed so that this life work will 
not be lost if there is an accident,” the 
visitor urged. 

The doctor laughed: Microfilming? 
Too modern! His manuscript was dura- 


ble. Look—see how these chapters 


have survived the teeth of the antelopes! 
Yes, there were the pages, well- 


_ chewed by various of the doctor’s pet 


antelope fawns. He keeps two of 


them in the narrow room adjoining his 
bedroom-study. Beside the piano-with- 


In the African night the voice of Bach 


Swiftly as it does the year ’round on the Equator the blazing trop- 
ical day turned to night. A soft night. With a round, cool-glowing moon. 
A night with a thousand voices. Soft voices. The voices of the African 
forest. 

A visitor from far-distant Oregon sat writing at a small work-table in 
his room: a room in one of the long, low wooden buildings that make up 
the Schweitzer Hospital on the banks of the smooth, deep-surging Ogowé. 


Suddenly in the night a new voice: there could be no mistake: the 
voice of Johann Sebastian Bach: incisive, firmly reverent: a voice from the 
resonant throat of a piano under the fingers of a master. 


The visitor laid down his pen, quietly opened the door of his room, 
and crossed the clearing with the moon to guide him ’round the thick- 
waisted trees to a second of the long low buildings under the palms. 
Bach continued to speak. The visitor sat on the ground and listened. 
(Against the rules: for the malaria-laden mosquitoes come with the night: 
but no matter : listen!) 

The voice of Bach stopped. A half-minute later a stocky, slightly- 
bowed figure came to the screen door and summoned the visitor in. And 
then into a little room to one side. A room with two antelope fawns in a 
pen and a piano with a long bench and under the bench rows of wooden 
pedals of the kind that organs have. A dark room. The figure slid itself 
on to the bench and tugged the visitor to sit beside. 

The visitor’s brain raced: Bach—Albert Schweitzer—greatest living 
interpreter—European concerts—audiences—applause—and now the 
forest—the African forest a million miles away on the banks of the river 
Ogowé—. 

And then Bach spoke again and the African night was music. 


his favorite pet animals. 
ercise outside during the day. 


They ex- 
In the 


organ-pedals that was brought up the 
Ogowé in a big, dugout canoe, is a 
screened-in pen. Here the doctor keeps 


afternoons, or at night, when he is 

working alone at his table, he lets one 
(Continued on page 348) 
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The Tornado ; 


and 


the Spirit 


A Sermon by Albert Schweitzer 


Recorded at Lambarene and 
translated by Charles R. Joy 


Translator’s Note: Shortly before 9 a. m. on Sunday, patients who can leave their beds begin assem- 
bling, sitting quietly before the wards, in family groups, on stairs, cooking dinner, surrounded by 
goats, hens, ducks. Dr. Schweitzer stands before one of the wards with an interpreter on each side. 


I am going to speak to you today about the Holy 
Spirit. We see all around us trouble and strife, sickness 
and war. And we may well ask, “Why does not the Holy 
Spirit manifest itself today?” 

Here is the great river behind us. In its upper reaches 
it is swift and tumultuous. There are turbulent currents 
and dangerous rapids. It is a savage stream. The river 
flows onward. The farther it flows the broader and stronger 
and more tranquil it becomes. The Holy Spirit is like that. 
At first there is very little sign of its presence in the savage 
hearts of men. But little by little it grows stronger and 
men become filled with it. , Then it manifests its force in 
the hearts of men. 

The great question for us is, “Do we have the Holy 
Spirit within us?” I am sure that the good God asks this 
question. The answer is that we have it, but not enough 
of it. We feel the Holy Spirit within us. We feel it as 
we feel the light breeze of the season on our faces. 

It is difficult, of course, to open our hearts to the Holy 
Spirit. The Holy Spirit is strange to us. It wishes to 
control our lives. It wishes to govern us in everything. 
In little things as in big things. And the sign of the Holy 
Spirit is the way in which we live. The Holy Spirit would 
prevent us from killing. It would prevent us from seeking 
revenge. It would rule our lives even in our own homes. 
We must seek to possess it. 

The Holy Spirit is not the spirit of the ordinary man. 
It is the Spirit of God. The Holy Spirit means that we 
are not like the ordinary man. We become another kind 
of being. Indeed we must be born again, born for a 
second time, born again through the Holy Spirit. 

We must ask ourselves, then, if we have been born for 
the second time. The evidence of the Holy Spirit in our 
lives is that no matter what other men do, we will do what 
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we think is right. We must decide that we will be different 
from others. Every day we must fight to be patient, to be 
kind, to be good. 

We do not know what the Holy Spirit is, but God has 
put it in our hearts. The Holy Spirit is really the will 
of God in our hearts. It is not the will of man. It is for 
us to will what is the will of God. Every day we must 
pray, “Give us the strength to do the will of the Holy 
Spirit.” He who does not fight constantly against the will 
of man has not the Holy Spirit in his heart. Therefore, 
every one of you must strive to find out what he must do 
today, what he must do tomorrow, what he must do the 
day after tomorrow, to carry out the will of the Holy 
Spirit. ; 

The Holy Spirit brings happiness to our hearts. It is 
this that brings us peace. The spirit of man is like the 
tornado. Sometimes it comes from one quarter, some- 
times from another, sometimes from a third, violent and 
destructive. The Holy Spirit is like the breeze that comes 
always from the same direction with its gentle, living 
strength. And we know it by the peace that it brings to 
our hearts. It brings us nearer to God. 

Strive to have and to keep the Holy Spirit, that you 
may have peace in your hearts. 


PRAYER: O God, we are poor people. We are feeble 
people. Give us the strength to live in the Holy Spirit. 
Give us the strength to fight for the Holy Spirit. Send thy 
Spirit into the world. So that all men may have Thee in 
their hearts. And that peace may come to replace war upon 
the earth. So may thy kingdom begin in our hearts and in 
the hearts of all Christians everywhere. Send us peace by the 
Holy Spirit. 

Amen. 


Some Random 


Observations 


Selections from the forthcoming book, Albert Schweitzer: An Anthology, edited 
by Charles R. Joy. Copyright 1947, by the Beacon Press. Presentation Edition 


to be published in October. 


Christianity and the World 
Christianity has need of thought that it may come to the 
consciousness of its real self. For centuries it treasured the 
great commandment of love and mercy as traditional truth 
without recognizing it as a reason for opposing slavery, 
witch-burning, torture, and all the other ancient and medi- 
eval forms of inhumanity. It was only when it experienced 
the influence of the thinking of the Aufklarung [Age of 
Enlightenment] that it was stirred into entering the struggle 
for humanity. The remembrance of this ought to preserve 
it forever from assuming any air of superiority in com- 
parison with Thought. [Life, p. 275] 
Should the Church ‘Leave the World’? 
Karl Barth, who is the most modern theologian, because 
he lives most in the spirit of our age, more than any other 
has that contempt for thinking which is characteristic of 
our age. He dares to say that religion has nothing to do 
with thinking. He wants to give religion nothing to do with 
anything but God and man, the great antithesis. He says a 
religious person does not concern himself with what hap- 
pens to the world. The idea of the Kingdom of God plays 
no part with him. He mocks at what he calls “civilized 
_ Protestantism.” The church must leave the world to itself. 
All that concerns the church is the preaching of revealed 
truth. Religion is turned aside from the world. [Religion, 
p. 1484] 
Truth Undismayed 
It is the fate of the “little faiths” of truth that they, true 
followers of Peter, whether they be of the Roman or the 
Protestant observance, cry out and sink in the sea of ideas, 
where the followers of Paul, believing in the Spirit, walk 
secure and undismayed. [Paul, p. 249] 
A Cloistered Christianity 
The situation today is that Christianity has completely 
withdrawn into itself, and is concerned only with the propa- 
gation of its own ideas, as such. It no longer sees any use 
in proving them to be in agreement with thought, but 
prefers that they be regarded as something altogether out- 
side it, and occupying a superior position. It loses, how- 
ever, thereby its connection with the spiritual life of the 
time and the possibility of exercising any real influence 
upon it. 


The emergence of the world-view of Reverence for Life 
now summons it to face once more the questions whether 
it will or will not join hands with Thought which is ethical 
and religious in character. [Life, pp. 274 f.] 

Quench Not the Spirit 
It is significant for all future times that the Symphony 
of Christianity began with a tremendous dissonance be- 
tween faith and thought, which later resolved itself into a 
harmony. Christianity can only become the living truth for 
successive generations if thinkers constantly arise within it 
who, in the Spirit of Jesus, make belief in Him capable of 
intellectual apprehension in the thought-forms of the world- 
view proper to their time. When Christianity becomes a 
traditional belief which claims to be simply taken over by 
the individual, it loses its relationship to the spiritual life of 
the time and the capacity of assuming a new form adapted 
to a new world-view. If the debate between tradition and 
thought falls silent, Christian truth suffers, and with it 
Christian intellectual integrity. This is why it is so deeply 
significant that Paul undertakes as an entirely obvious duty 
to think out Christianity in its whole scope and its whole 
depth by the use of the materials provided by the eschato- 
logical world-view of his time. The sayings “Quench not 
the Spirit” and “Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty,” which owe their place in the records of the origin 
of Christianity to him, carry the significance that thinking 
Christianity is to have its rights within believing Christi- 
anity, and that the “little faiths” will never succeed in sup- 
pressing loyalty to truth. Never must Christianity lay aside 
the large simplicity with which Paul claims thought also as 
having its origin in God. Never must the spring-like fresh- 
ness of Pauline Christianity die out from amid our own. 
[Mysticism, p. 377] 
The Weakness of Christianity 
To make up to itself for the fact that it does so little to 
prove the reality of its spiritual and ethical nature, the 
Christianity of today cheats itself with the delusion that it 
is making its position as a Church stronger year by year. 
It is accommodating itself to the spirit of the age by adopt- 
ing a kind of modern worldliness. Like other organized 
bodies it is at work to make good, by ever stronger and 
more uniform organizations, its claim to be a body justified 
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by history and practical success. But just in proportion as it 
gains in external power, it loses in spiritual. [Life, p. 276] 


Religion Is Not a Force 
“Ts religion a force in the spiritual life of our age?” I answer 
in your name and mine, “No!” There is still religion in the 
world; there is much religion in the church;there are many 
pious people among us. Christianity can still point to works 
of love and to social works of which it can be proud. 
There is a longing for religion among many who no longer 
belong to the churches. I rejoice to concede this. And yet 
we must hold fast to the fact that religion is not a force. 


The proof? The war! [Religion, p. 1483] 


What Christianity Needs 
What Christianity needs is that it shall be filled to over- 
flowing with the spirit of Jesus, and in the strength of that 
shall spiritualize itself into a living religion of inwardness 
and love, such as its destined purpose should make it. Only 
as such can it become the leaven in the spiritual life of 
mankind. What has been passing for Christianity during 
these nineteen centuries is merely a beginning, full of weak- 
ness and mistakes, not a full-grown Christianity springing 
from the spirit of Jesus. [Life, p. 278] 


Piety and Truth 
The deeper piety is, the humbler are its claims with regard 
to knowledge of the suprasensible. It is like a path which 
winds between the hills instead of going over them. [Life, 
pois) 
Obstructive Erudition 
Obstructive erudition is the special prerogative of theology 
in which, even at the present day, a truly marvelous scholar- 
ship often serves only to blind the eyes to elementary truths, 
and to cause the artificial to be preferred to the natural. 
And this happens not only with those who deliberately 
shut their minds against new impressions, but also with 
those whose purpose is to go forward, and to whom their 


[Quest, p. 25] 


Thought the Foundation of Faith 
Christianity cannot take the place of thinking, but it must 


be founded on it. 

In and by itself it is not capable of mastering lack of 
thought and skepticism. The only age which can be recep- 
tive for the imperishable elements in its own thoughts is 
one animated by an elemental piety which springs from 
thinking. 

Just as a stream is preserved from gradually leaking 
away, because it flows along above subsoil water, so does 
Christianity need the subsoil water of elemental piety which 
is the fruit of thinking. It can only attain to real spiritual 
power when men find the road from thought to religion 
no longer barred. 

I know that I myself owe it to thinking that I was able 
to retain my faith in religion, and Christianity. [Life, 
p. 276] 


contemporaries look up as leaders. 


A Theory of the Universe 
The reconstruction of our age can begin only with a re- 
construction of its theory of the universe. There is hardly 
anything more urgent in its claim ion us than this which 
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seems to be so far off and abstract. Only when we have 
made ourselves at home again in the solid thought-building 
of a theory which can support a civilization, and when we 
take from it, all of us in cooperation, ideals which can stim- 
ulate our life and work, only then can there again arise a 
society which can possess ideals with magnificent aims and 
be able to bring these into effective agreement with reality. 
It is from new ideas that we must build history anew. 


[Decay, pp. 85f.] 
The Direction Is Clear 


The ways along which we have to struggle toward the goal 
may be veiled in darkness, yet the direction in which we . 
must travel is clear. We must reflect together about the 
meaning of life; we must strive together to attain to a theory . 
of the universe affirmative of the world and of life, in which 
the impulse to action which we experience as a necessary 
and valuable element of our being may find justification, 
orientation, clarity and depth, may receive a fresh access 
of moral strength, and be retempered, and thus become 
capable of formulating, and of acting on, definite ideals of 
civilization, inspired by the spirit of true humanitarianism. 


[Decay, p. 105] 


A Deeper Rationalism : 
All the movements that have claimed to take the place 


of rationalism stand far below it in the matter of achieve- 
ment. From speculative thought, from history, from feeling, 
from aesthetics, from science, they tried to obtain some- 
thing like a world-view, grubbing at haphazard in the world 
around them instead of excavating scientifically. Ration- 
alism alone chose the right place for its digging, and dug 
systematically, according to plan. If it found only metal of 
small value, that was because, with the means at its disposal, 
it could not go deep enough. Impoverished and ruined as 
we are because we sought as mere adventurers, we must 
make up our minds to sink another shaft in the ground 
where rationalism worked, and to go down through all the 
strata to see whether we cannot find the gold which must 
certainly be there. [Decay, p. 89] 


Realistic Thinking 
Thinking which keeps contact with reality must look up 


to the heavens, it must look over the earth, and dare to di- 
rect its gaze to the barred windows of a lunatic asylum. 
Look to the stars and understand how small our earth is in 
the universe. Look upon earth and know how minute man 
is upon it. The earth existed long before man came upon it. 
In the history of the universe, man is on earth for but a 
second. Who knows but that the earth will circle round 
the sun once more without man upon it? Therefore we 
must not place man in the center of the universe. And our 
gaze must be fixed on the barred windows of a lunatic 
asylum, in order that we may remember the terrible fact 
that the mental and spiritual are also liable to destruction. 
[Religion, p. 1520] 


Through Knowledge to Religion 


Every conviction which possesses real value is nonrational 
and enthusiastic in character, since it cannot be the product 
of knowledge about the universe, but arises from the re- 


flective experience of the will-to-live, in virtue of which 
we leave behind all mere intellectual knowledge of the 
world. This is what rational thought, when continued to 
its final conclusion grasps and understands as the real truth 
in the strength of which we have to live. The way to true 
mysticism leads us through and beyond rational reflection 
to profound experience of the world and of our will-to- 
live. We must venture once more to become “thinkers,” 
in order to attain to that mysticism which is the only im- 
mediate and the only profound world-view. We must all 
make pilgrimage through the realm of knowledge until 
we reach the point where it passes into actual experience 
of the world’s essential being. We must all become religious 
as the result of reflection. [Ethics, p. xviii] 


Dissonance and Harmony 

The spirit of the age dislikes what is simple. It no longer 
believes the simple can be profound. It loves the compli- 
cated, and regards it as profound. It loves the violent. That 
is why the spirit of the age can love Karl Barth and 
Nietzsche at the same time. The spirit of the age loves 
dissonance, in tones, in lines and in thought. That shows 
how far from thinking it is, for thinking is a harmony 
within us. [Religion, p. 1484] 
Fearless Thought 

If thought is to set out on its journey unhampered, it must 
be prepared for anything, even for arrival at intellectual 
agnosticism. But even if our will-to-action is destined to 
wrestle endlessly and unavailingly with an agnostic view 
of the universe and of life, still this painful disenchantment 
is better for it than persistent refusal to think out its posi- 
tion at all. For this disenchantment does, at any rate, mean 
that we are clear as to what we are doing. [Decay, p. 104] 


The Lack of Reason in Our Time 
The history of our time is characterized by a lack of reason 
which has no parallel in the past. Future historians will one 
day analyze this history in detail, and test by means of it 
their learning and their freedom from prejudice. But for all 
future times there will be, as there is for today, only one 
explanation, viz., that we sought to live and to carry on 
with a civilization which had no ethical principle behind it. 
[Decay, p. 61] 
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The Riddle of the Universe 
All thinking must renounce the attempt to explain the uni- 


verse. We cannot understand what happens in the universe. 
What is glorious in it is united with what is full of horror. 
What is full of meaning is united to what is senseless. The 
spirit of the universe is at once creative and destructive— 
it creates while it destroys and destroys while it creates, 
and therefore it remains to usa riddle. And we must inevi- 
tably resign ourselves to this. [Religion, p. 1520] 


The Nonexistent Jesus 
The Jesus of Nazareth who came forward publicly as the 


Messiah, who preached the ethic of the Kingdom of God, 
who founded the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth, and 
died to give His work its final consecration, never had any 
existence. He is a figure designed by rationalism, endowed 
with life by liberalism, and clothed by modern theology in 
an historical garb. [Quest, p. 396] 


The Riches of Rationalism 
Nowadays it belongs to the complete duty of the well- 
trained theologian to renounce the rationalists and all their 
works; and yet how poor our time is in comparison with 
theirs—how poor in strong men capable of loyalty to an 
ideal, how poor, so far as theology is concerned, in simple 


[Quest, p. 57] 
Thought and Freedom 


A-man’s ability to be a pioneer of progress, that is, to 
understand what civilization is and to work for it, depends 
on his being a thinker and on his being free. He must be 
the former if he is to be capable of comprehending his 


commonplace sincerity! 


ideals and putting them into shape. He must be free in order 
to be in a position to launch his ideals out into the general 
life. The more completely his activities are taken up in any 
way by the struggle for existence, the more strongly will 
the impulse to improve his own condition find expression 
in the ideals of his thought. Ideals of self-interest then get 
mixed up with and spoil his ideals of civilization. 

Material and spiritual freedom are closely bound up with 
one another. Civilization presupposes free men, for only 
by free men can it be thought out and brought to realiza- 
tion. [Decay, p. 16] 


A Plea for Thought 
It is with complete confidence that I step forward to press 
the claims of unprejudiced rational thought. I know well 
that our times have no affinity whatever for anything that 
is branded as rationalistic, and would like to dismiss every- 
thing of the sort as an eighteenth-century aberration. But 
it will soon become evident that we shall be obliged to take 
up the same position which the eighteenth century de- 
fended so stoutly. The period which lies between those 
times and the present is an intermezzo of thought, an in- 
termezzo which had extraordinarily rich and interesting 
motifs, but yet was all the same, a fatal intermezzo. Its 
inevitable end was that we should founder absolutely in 
a total lack of any world-view or civilization at all, and it 
is the latter state which is responsible for all the spiritual 
and material misery amid which we languish at present. 
[Ethics, p. xvii] 
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Charles P. Taft has the distinction of being the first layman ever elected president 
in the history of the Federal Council of Churches. He has taken over the job 
with vigor. Charles Taft is the son of President William Howard Taft, who 
while the lay head of American Unitarianism was appointed Chief Justice 
of the U. S. Supreme Court. The son, however, stayed with the Episcopalianism 
of his mother. A feature article in the August Fortune lists some of Charles 
Taft’s recent activities: “He earns his living as a lawyer, lecturer, labor-relations 
consultant to Monsanto Chemical Co., and director of seven corporations.” The 
article below was in part an address delivered recently before the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches. 


Speak Up, Churches, 


on Social Issues -- and Act 


by CHARLES P. TAFT 


THE CHURCH BEGAN as the blessed company of all faithful people. Ever since 
St. Paul was forced to assure the saints in his new churches that the second com- 
ing of Christ must be deferred, Christians have been troubled by the problem 
of the relation between their organized faith and the realities of daily living in 
commerce and politics. At times, as in the middle ages, the church assumed a 
detailed direction of all that men did. At other times, as in Nazi Germany, it ac- 
cepted rather widely Hitler’s dictum that he would tend to his business, the State, 
and politics, and that the church should tend to its business, Heaven and all that. 


Clearly the concern of the church 
now, and for some time past, for mat- 
ters involved in business and _ politics 
stems from its concern for their effects 
on human beings. 

When the enclosure of the common 
land resulted from the growth of the 
wool trade in the sixteenth century, and 
Drake’s gold was added, those terrible 
conditions developed from which grew 
the Elizabethan poor laws. But the 
churches of the Reformation did little 
for it. Neither did organized Christi- 
anity concern itself too greatly with 
similar problems of tthe early nineteenth 
century industrial revolution. Today is 
different. We are seeing, therefore, a 
greater airing of the old problem than 
ever before. 

The churches have fought the sweat 
shops and the 12 hour day in steel; 
they have aided in limiting the hours for 
women in factories; and in the fixing of 
the minimum wages by law. Is this any 
part of their true business? 

Some of my correspondents think 
not. One of them, a clergyman, writes, 

“Business men have been perfectly 
content to Jet church leaders function 
unmolested in the church field.” 

(He assumes that is desirable; I 
question it.) 

“Religious leaders, however, particu- 
larly some of those connected with the 
Federal Council, have not been content 
to follow that same practice, but have 
arrogated to themselves the assumption 
that they know more about business 
than business management itself.” 
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That was the charge made against 
those outsiders who-attacked the 12 hour 
day, and Judge Gary said that the 
steel business could not operate profita- 
bly except with that method. But some 
of the independents were doing so, and 
when Judge Gary finally yielded to the 
pressure in 1923, he disproved his thesis 
himself. 

In the field of human relations the 
leaders in industrial relations often 
seek outside help. A top concern in 
New England not so long ago came to 
the Yale Labor Management Center and 
said this: “We have good working con- 
ditions; all the frills like vacations, pen- 
sions, and profit sharing; we and our 
union have good and successful collective 
bargaining techniques; but somehow we 
in management are growing away from 
our people. Will you help us find out 
why?” 

Again when the president of the 
Carnegie-Illinois had to decide on clos- 
ing the Ellwood City plant of National 
Tube, and on moving the great new 
operation to Gary, with all the proba- 
bility of another ghost town, he sought 
outside help in dealing with the heart- 
breaking human problem that few if 
any of the 4,000 employees in that 
grand little town of 14,000 wanted to 
move, even during the three year period 
that was planned. 

Yes, if the church is expert in human 
relations as they really exist, there are 
places where it could help. 

But why should it criticize and tear 
down the economic system that has 
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made us great? Why shouldn’t it come 
right out and support it when it is 
the basis of the highest standard of 
living in history? say the critics of the 
Federal Council and of their own de- 
nominations. 

The first answer is that the gospel 
of Christ is a gospel of perfection, and 
against that standard no human insti- 
tution and no economic system can be 
considered perfect; every one should 
be subjected to the criticism that is 
called for when we hold it up against 
the standard. Some churchmen go 
further and exhibit that very human 
trait of calling the distant pasture 
greener, some other system, like social- 
ism, the true answer. That is wrong and 
the best thought of the church has con- 
demned it. No system is the whole 
solution because human beings run 
every one. None satisfies the standard 
of perfection. 

The second answer is that such criti- 
cism is the best possible opportunity 
for intelligent reply and advocacy of 
what a person believes in. In the days 
of the apostles, the Sanhedrin, like some 
of our modern high priests of our busi- 
ness system, wanted to put critics in 
jail. It took Gamaliel to tell it that 
it had better look out. If the critics 
did not speak God’s will they would not 
prevail; and if, in fact, they were 
speaking God’s will, the Sanhedrin 
might find itself. fighting God. The 
critics may be right. 

It would not occur to The American 
Bankers Association to shout Communist 
at its meeting back in February, but 
it might have been a preacher speak- 
ing instead of their own economist, Dr. 
William A. Irwin, when he said, 

“They (business men) apparently 


have wanted plenty of surplus labor 
whether tragedy is involved or not. 
Those same brains applied assid- 
uously to the production of wealth, 
can find the ways and means to 
take care of the human victims of 
economic obsolescence. With few 
exceptions they have never tried 
to. Their interest has seemed to 
die when the worker was severed 
from the payroll. That an idle 
man, or an incomeless man, was 
a lost customer did not seem to 
occur to them.” 


However, I want to be more specific 
in discussing whether this is part of 
the field of the Federal Council. This 
will also answer the question whether 
it is the field of a particular denomina- 
tion, for the Federal Council is nothing 
apart from the twenty-five denomina- 
tions that make it up. The Council, 
meeting every two years, is only the 
officially elected delegates of its constit- 
uent bodies. The Executive Committee 
meeting every other month is a smaller 
edition of the same. The Federal Coun- 
cil is not a church, and its only theology 
is in the basis of membership, a belief 
in Jesus as Divine Lord and Savior. 
It is a purely representative body. 


It does those things desired by its 
members that no one can do as well. 
An example is its national radio service, 
some seventeen programs a week on 
national hook-ups, on which a cross sec- 
tion of the best religious thinking of 
all its members is presented. Obviously, 
it presents us no preacher as the voice 
of all the members of all its denomina- 
tions; there is no such uniformity in 
Protestantism; that is its strength. Its 
goal is unity in its very diversity. 


The Federal Council seeks to promote 
social progress where the denomina- 
tions want coordinated action. Race re- 
lations is one of the most important 
and sometimes a most controversial 
one. The Council can say with pride 
that in spite of the occasional distortion 
of its program, and the sincere criticism 
of it, the progress which the South has 
made under its own steam has received 
much of its dynamism from our Race 
Relations Department. The Council 
condemns as most un-Christian discrimi- 
nation in employment which prevents 
a man from getting a job, or getting 


In meeting the problems laymen 
face in responsible leadership of 
their communities in business and 
politics and labor and agriculture, 
the church has missed the boat 
almost entirely. 


promotion beyond a fixed point, simply 
because of his race or color. It has not 
endorsed a particular method of ac- 
complishing that purpose, and, I am 
frank to say that I am not certain my- 
self about any particular piece of legis- 
lation that I have yet seen. 

The Council’s great success in the 
field of international peace and good- 
will, working through the Commission 
on a Just and Durable Peace, John Fos- 
ter Dulles, Chairman, is better known 
than any other of its work, and I will 
only stop to express pride in its suc- 
cess. 


The Council made an effective state- 
ment on Communism last December,. 
which is perhaps worth quoting: 


“Marxist Communism in its orthodox 
philosophy stands clearly opposed to 
Christianity. It is atheistic in its con- 
ception of ultimate reality and material- 
istic in its view of man and his destiny. 
Its utopian philosophy of history lacks 
the essential Christian notes of divine 
judgment, divine governance, and eternal 
victory. Its revolutionary strategy in- 
volves the disregard of the sacredness of 
personality which is fundamental in 
Christianity. Such differences can never 
be resolved by the compromise or sur- 
render of faith by Christians.” 


Finally comes our question of today: 
Should the Council and the churches 
concern themselves with the application 
of Christian principles to economic af- 
fairs of daily living, with their inevitable 
political connotations? To discuss that 
question the Council convened at Pitts- 
burgh, in February, the most represen- 
tative group, including far more than 
half laymen, that ever came together 
to consider such a subject and to discuss 
the processes by which our entire con- 
stituency could make this question a 
real part of their relation to their 
churches. 


The church has done its job, and does 
it increasingly well, in serving humans 
who face the problem of birth and death 
and sickness and sorrow, who struggle 
with their children and their family 
relations and worry of the daily troubles 
of existence. 


But in meeting the problems laymen 
face in responsible leadership of their 
communities in business and politics and 
labor and agriculture, the church has 
missed the boat almost entirely. 


. 


Here are examples of what I mean. 
How has the church’s teaching helped 
me when I have to decide whether to 
fire an employee? That is the nastiest 
job I know and certainly involves moral, 
ethical and Christian principles. I had 
to dig them out by myself. 


I was in city council in Cincinnati, as 


The churches have fought the sweat 
shops and the 12 hour day in steel; 
they have aided in limiting the 
hours for women in factories; and 
in the fixing of the minimum wages 
by law. Is this any part of their 
true business? 


representative of a fusion movement 
when a vote came up on bingo. Two of 
us voted against it on conscientious 
grounds. Two others of our group 
voted for it, equally on conscientious 
grounds. A minister of my acquaintance 
has never gotten over the fact that I 
have not demanded and forced a show- 
down against bingo in our fusion good 
government movement, although it could 
produce no change in the result and 
might break our movement wide open. 
I held that this question was not im- 
portant enough to justify endanger- 
ing our unity in support of good munic- 
ipal government and the merit system. 
Not much help from the church for a 
harassed politician in that. 


I have already referred to the prob- 
lem of the U. S. Steel executive who had 
to face the creation of a ghost town. He 
went outside the company for help, but 
he did not go to the church because 
it had not thought about that problem as 
it exists in the mind of the man who 
must make the decision. 

And the greatest problem of all for 
the layman was that which tested the 
character of Henry L. Stimson when 
he had to decide on his recommendation 
to the President about dropping the 
atom bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
The church has done little if anything 
to meet the problem of the responsible 
laymen whose choices often are only 
between alternatives every one of which 
does harm to some people. 


It is often suggested also that if only 
every one were Christian that would 
solve all our problems. It is not true. 
This world is terribly complex, and 
Christian good will, important as it is, 
does not solve the technical problems. 
It is the essential lubricant, but it takes 
an extraordinary combination of knowl- 
edge and executive ability in a lot of 
key spots to get us out of the interna- 
tional mess in which we are now over- 
whelmed, not just the acceptance of 
Jesus as Savior by everyone. 

Well, then, what can the churches do? 
In fairness it must be stated that no 
part of our modern civilization, not 
even our educational system, has done 
a very good job of studying or teaching 
the art of human relations. Only in the 
last twenty -years has an_ increasing 
amount, of industrial. research. begun 
to put the problem on display. 
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It is often suggested also that if 
only every one were Christian that 
would solve all our problems. It is 
not true. This world is terribly 
‘complex, and Christian goodwill, 
‘important as it is, does not solve 
the technical problems. It is the 
essential lubricant, but it takes 
an extraordinary combination of 
knowledge and executive ability in 
a lot of key spots to get us out of 
the international mess in which we 
are now: overwhelmed, not just the 
acceptance of Jesus as Savior by 
everyone. 


For many centuries men and women - 


followed in the footsteps of their fore- 
bears, and succeeded to their positions 
and occupations in the community. That 
meant both a sense of belonging, of con- 
tributing to the common good, and the 
feeling of security which that work and 
status gives. 

But now we don’t have that stability. 
We have constant change, and the con- 
stant necessity for adapting to change. 
That is not easy for most people. It 
is an upsetting experience for anyone. 

It is not only upsetting for the indi- 
vidual, but just think what it does to the 
man responsible for teamwork. He can’t 
build a team and then just guide its op- 
erations. A foreman may constantly 
watch a team dissolve under his eye and 
have to start building a new one each 
week. What could be more wearing on 
the foreman or on the men? No wonder 
we have psycho-neurotics! 

The old-time theory of the economic 
man dominated by a logical self-inter- 
est is pretty well knocked out by the 
famous factual study of Western Elec- 
tric employees by Prof. Elton Mayo of 
the Harvard Business School. So is the 
more modern theory that man is made 
a robot by repetitive and monotonous 
factory operations. Studies like this 
don’t show it. On the contrary people 
can find their sense of satisfaction in 
work even there, if their relations to 
their fellows are effective and give a 
sense of teamwork. 

Don’t think I have moved far from 
my theme of the Church and its job. The 
study of teamwork and human motiva- 
tion in human relations is of the essence 
of Christianity. One of the great lessons 
we learned in the Reformation was the 
reaffirmation of the ancient Jewish truth 
that God speaks direct to men without 
intervention of priest or church if only 
man will listen in his conscience and 
reach upward to his Maker. That is 
what gives one the right and duty to 
speak out for what he believes is God’s 
will. But the corollary is not so easily 
recognized, that when others are trying 
to speak God’s will, one has a duty to 
listen. It is just like the job of the plant 
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interviewer, to listen not just to the 
words, but with humility to try to hear 


and feel what God may be trying to say 


through that other person. The listen- 
ing ear is the technique of the pastor. 

A criticism of what Mayo has written 
is that he has taught teamwork and co- 
operation but has not taught what the 
objective of the teamwork should be. The 
objective is easily supplied in the light 
of our Christian gospel. It is not only 
increased production, but the better use 
of that production and of the whole or- 
ganization behind it for greater service 
of man and nation and God. 

It must be obvious to you that this 
cannot be an accomplishment of a Na- 
tional Conference no matter how repre- 
sentative, strong and effective. The 
Pittsburgh meeting, I repeat, was and 
could be only a beginning. This job can 
only be done in communities, at the 
grass roots. It is an educational process. 
A pronouncement broadcast over the 
nation is like a sermon against slums to 
a congregation that never saw one. How- 
ever appalling a picture you paint, it 
is not like personal observation, with 
the sermon afterwards. An organiza- 
tion of preachers, a pastors’ convention, 
a ministerial alliance, is good like any 
professional gathering to study its own 
technique. That makes a pretty poor 


The absolutist who wants to force 
his neighbor, who is everlastingly 
sure of his rightness, HE is the 
one who produces war. 
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Council of Churches, and it cannot get 
to first base in the reconciliation of our 
modern idealogical conflicts. If we are. 
against secularism in modern life we 
have to influence secularists, beginning 
with those in our churches. If we want 
to persuade anyone we have to create 
a background where men of good will 
examine facts first and then seek the 
application of Christian principles. Per- 
haps the facts are the most important 
element, and you can’t get those except 
locally. 
This conference process is the heart 
of our democracy. The absolutist who 
wants to force his neighbor, who is ever- 
lastingly sure of his rightness, he is 
the one who produces war. Our true 
Christian inheritance from the independ- 
ent churches of the sixteen hundreds | 
in England, say I, an Anglican, is 
this listening with humility for God 
speaking in others. It is also the very 
basis of our modern American democ- 
racy. It is no negative doctrine, but it 
is the affirmative faith upon which New 
England and this nation was built. 
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“Friend of Democracy” is the soberly flattering title of an extraordinary 
“Prefile” of a Unitarian minister that appeared last month in. three issues of The! 
New Yorker. The subject of the “Profile”: Rev. L. M. Birkhead, for 22 years min- 
ister of All Souls Unitarian Church in Kansas City, and for the past decade National 
Director of “Friends of Democracy, Inc.” The ultra-sophisticated, hard-to-impress 
New Yorker approvingly quotes Author Sinclair Lewis: “As nearly as a human 
being can be he (Birkhead) is completely on the level.” This organization’s files 
on the subversive, anti-democratic forces of the extreme Right and the extreme Left 
are among the most nearly complete in the nation, and have been an invaluable 
source of information for many leading publications and government agencies. 
(Interestingly enough, as pointed out by Profiler E. J. Kahn, Jr., in The New Yorker 
series, the House Committee on Un-American Activities has never consulted the or- 
ganization). Birkhead and the Friends of Democracy files were major sources 
of information brought out in John Roy Carlson’s Under Cover and The Plotters 
(Carlson is Chief Investigator for Friends of Democracy ); Blackmail and It’s a 
Secret, by Henry Hoke; Timebomb by E. A. Piller, and The Nazis Go Underground, 
by Curt Reiss. So extensive are these files that when the U. S. State Department 
wanted to inform the United Nations about the subversives trying to wreck ‘the 
efforts for world peace, it commissioned Friends of Democracy to compile a large 
documentary pamphlet on the subject. Feared and hated by those whom he calls 
“the gravediggers of democracy,” Birkhead is repeatedly attacked by (as mentioned 
by The New Yorker) The Daily Worker and The New Masses on one side, and by 
the Gerald L. K. Smiths, Gerald Winrods, The Chicago Tribune, etc., on the other. 
The National Committee of F. O. D. includes Frederick May Eliot, Jay William 
Hudson, and Eduard C. Lindeman, in the liberal religious fellowship, and John 
Dewey, Thomas Mann and Philip Murray among others. 


The Battle for the 
Mind of the World 


by L. M. BIRKHEAD 


THE DEMOCRATIC WAY OF LIFE is in danger of being crushed as the political 
extremists of the Right and the Left maneuver to capture the mind of man in the 
fiercest ideological struggle in human history. 

The most powerful weapon developed in modern times, more potent even than 
the atom-bomb, is PROPAGANDA, which served Hitler so well, and which today is 
the principal instrument in the arsenals of the extremists who offer humanity only 
two choices—Fascism on the Right, or Communism on the Left—as substitutes 
for democracy. 


The barrage of anti-democratic prop- 
aganda continues unbated, despite the 
fact that the democratic forces of the 
world decisively defeated the forces of 
Fascist tyranny and oppression in the 
most brilliant military victory of all 
time. 

The attack of the extremists is an all- 
out assault on democracy. Their strat- 
egy follows a distinct, well-defined 
pattern of unrelenting criticism. The 
extremists condemn democracy as “de- 
cadent”; it is “inefficient,” they say; 
democracy acts “too slowly in a crisis,” 
and is “indifferent” to human welfare. 
Considering that the democracies have 
won the major military decisions in 
recent decades, and that the world’s 
highest living standards are found in 
democratic areas, these arguments seem 

absurd. However, through constant 
“repetition this anti-democratic propa- 


ganda finds credence with far too many 
people. 

The strategy of both the Rightists 
and the Leftists is to create doubt and 
confusion. To achieve their aims, they 
effectively employ the Hitlerian divide- 
and-conquer techniques which were de- 
veloped to an astounding degree by the 
high-geared Nazi propaganda machine. 

This confusion-propaganda is having 
a terrific impact. Many words and 
phrases which heretofore had clear-cut 
meanings to all people, today are de- 
liberately distorted and twisted by the 
extremists who fanatically pursue their 
determined campaign to confuse the 
thinking of our citizens concerning 
political, economic and social problems. 

The Communist propagandists, for in- 
stance, are trying desperately to cap- 
ture the word “democracy” for their 
own exclusive use, even though they 
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apply it solely to a form of society 
which is extremely ruthless, dictatorial 
—and definitely anti-democratic. 

Consider how the Fascists and pro- 
Fascists use the term “Communist” to 
discredit genuine liberals, progressives, 
independents—in fact, anyone who dis- 
agrees with their poisonous purposes. 

On the other hand, the Communist 
Left does not hesitate for a moment to 
apply the title “Fascist” not only to 
those who deserve it, but to all who 
clash with them in principle or ideology. 

Actually, the Communist cause in this 
country is aided rather than retarded by 
the campaign of the pro-Fascist in- 
dividuals, groups and publications who 
indiscriminately label all progressive 
measures, all social-mindedness, all in- 
ternational-mindedness, as ‘““(Communis- 
tic.” Thus, the Rightists furnish Com- 
munism a cloak of decency, dignity and 
respectability it does not deserve. 

The Communists have displayed par- 
ticular skill and cunning in taking ad- 
vantage of the Fascist and pro-Fascist 
assaults on real liberals and progres- 
sives. The Communists portray them- 
selves as “martyrs,” as “victims of 
persecution,” and attempt to hide be- 
hind the confusing smokescreen so: con- 
veniently erected for them by the rabid, 
Red-baiting elements. 

To further confuse the situation, the 
Communists have set up, or inspired, 
various “front” groups, which osten- 
sibly stand for many good, liberal 
causes, but which establish their poli- 
cies to conform with the shifts in Soviet 
foreign policy. Outstanding examples 
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of such “fronts” are: the “National 
Committee to Win the Peace”; the 
“Civil Rights Congress”; the “Commit- 
tee for a Democratic Far-Eastern 
Policy,” and the “American Youth for 
Democracy.” By these devious methods 
the Communists here seek to enroll the 
gullible, susceptible liberals who naively 
reason that since the Communists ad- 
vocate “good” causes, they (the liberals) 
will “go along.” Every liberal, every 
progressive who falls into this slyly- 
baited trap is a sucker—an easy victim 
to propaganda. 

Let someone dare point the finger of 
truth at these outfits, to point out that 
they are in reality Communist “fronts”; 
that their programs and policies are 
determined by Russian foreign policy, 
and the Leftists, joined by their fellow- 
travellers, rise en-masse to shout, “Red- 
baiter!”, and to label the dissenter a 
“detractor,” or to toss him “in bed with 
John Rankin and Senator Bilbo.” 

True liberals and progressives are 
the targets of both the pro-Fascist Red- 
baiters and their counterparts on the 
Left, the Communists, who vilify and 
slander the liberal movement by trying 
to associate it with the doctrines of 
revolution and violence. It becomes 
necessary here to emphasize the fact 
that the great majority of liberal-minded 
Americans, who number millions, abhor 
the thought of violence and revolution. 
These millions of liberals firmly believe 
that democratic principles can be ex- 
tended and perpetuated through edu- 
cation and political action. They are 
firm in their belief that our economic 
and social problems can be resolved 
through democratic methods. These 
millions of liberals are socially and in- 
ternationally minded; they seek a more 
decent world for all mankind, and they 
advocate a form of society which con- 
cerns itself as much with human wel- 
fare as with economic and _ political 
affairs. They believe in the dignity of 
man. 

But, they do not wish to achieve 
their goal as do the pro-Fascists, through 
the establishment of a bloody “New 
Order” in the best Hitler tradition, or 
as the Communists would, through a 
violent upheaval of our existing gov- 
ernment, or through a so-called “dic- 
tatorship-of-the-proletariat” in the pat- 
tern of Josef Stalin. 

It already has been indicated here 
that the Rightists brand all liberal, pro- 
gressive movements as “Communistic,” 
or, at the very least, “pinkish.” Let us 
introduce another of their divisive, dis- 
ruptive propaganda instruments — 
Racism. Racism is one of the most im- 
portant super-propaganda devices of the 
extremists on the Right. They utilize 
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HOW TO RECOGNIZE AN 
AMERICAN PRO-FASCIST 


These checklists have had a circulation 
of millions of copies. They seem to be 
accomplishing their purposes, one of 
which is to help true liberals unmask 
those who pose as liberals in their efforts 
to capture democratic movements and 


-then seek to sell them out to one form of 


totalitarianism or another. 


—L. M. B. 


Also see U.F.S.J. Dept. on page 352 


THERE ARE very few in the United 
States who admit being Fascists. Those 
who do fit into what might be termed 
“The Fascist Pattern,” almost invariably 
proclaim they are anti-Fascist, anti- 
Nazi, and anti-Communist. 

Huey Long undoubtedly was right 
when he declared that if Fascism comes 
to America, it will come in the guise 
of an anti-Fascist movement. 


Followers of the Fascist line in this 
country call themselves such names as 
“Christian Nationalists”; they identify 
themselves as ONE-HUNDRED PER CENT 
Americans, and incorporate such words 
as “Constitutionalism,” “Americanism,” 
etc., in the titles of their organizations. 

The pattern they follow is important, 
not the names they give themselves. 

The following are characteristics of 
those who fit into the American Fascist 
pattern: 


1. Racism is common to all groups, 
individuals, and publications following 
the pro-Fascist line in America. In 
fact, it is a cornerstone of the pro- 
Fascist movement everywhere. In this 
country, it takes the form of “White 
Supremacy,” in which white people are 
regarded as the “Master Race,” while 


it to the fullest, a far-reaching instru- 
ment to stir emotions, passions and 
prejudices. They have found it to be 
an effective means of diverting—even 
stopping — thought. This prejudicial 
appeal of the “antis” appears in the 
shape of “White Supremacy,” or anti- 
Semitism, anti-Negroism, or, in certain 
areas, anti-Catholicism. Compare this 
with the “Herrenvolk,” the “Master 
Race” theory of the Nazis! 

In a discussion of prejudice, Struth- 
ers Burt, famous writer, said: “Preju- 
dice is a wart, rub it and it grows: 
prejudice is a black mole, as it spreads 
it becomes a cancer. Prejudice is a 
prairie fire, a spark can make a con- 
flagration.” Pro-Fascists exploit prej- 


Negroes, Orientals, and other colored 
people are viewed as inferior persons. 

2. Anti-Semitism is a common de- 
nominator of all pro-Fascist and “100 
per cent American” groups. Anti- 
Catholicism sometimes is substituted 
for anti-Semitism in predominantly 
Protestant areas, but the demagogues 
and rabble-rousers have found anti- 
Semitism to be the most effective po- 
litical weapon, due in part to the tre- 
mendous impact of the Nazi propaganda 
on the people of the United States. 

3. Anti-Alienism, anti-refugeeism, 
and anti-everything foreign is a major 
characteristic of the American Fascist 
pattern. Indeed, Fascism all over the 
world professes a strong “nativism,” 
and invariably is opposed to “Foreign- 
ers” and people of other nations. 

4, Nationalism is always associated 
with Fascism in every country. The 
extreme nationalist claims that his own 
country is “The Master Country,” just 
as he asserts that his own people are 
“The Master Race.” 

5. Isolationism is a distinct part of 
the pro-Fascist pattern. The extreme 
isolationists seek to isolate themselves 
from the rest of the world. They feel 
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udice as a powerful political weapon. 

Right down the line, the “antis” on 
the extreme Right have expressed—and 
continue to express—their undisguised 
admiration for Fascism and pro-Fas- 
cism. Yesterday’s applause for Hitler 
and Mussolini as “bulwarks against 
Communism,” and their strong defense 
of Petain’s Nazi-dominated Vichy gov- 
ernment, have been supplanted today 
with praise for dictators Franco and 
Peron. At the same time, still pursuing 
the confusing campaign, the propa- 
ganda machine of the anti-democratic 
Rightists grinds out a highly organized 
movement to obtain sympathy for “dev- 
astated” Germany and the “poor” 
Germans. 


HOW TO RECOGNIZE AN 
AMERICAN COMMUNIST 


IT wou be naive to believe that any 
simple definition can be given to the 
question of how to identify an American 
Communist. However, certain general 
categories can be set forth, and if an 
individual or an organization can be 
classified as coming within a major 
portion of these categories, that individ- 
ual or organization can surely be said 
to be following the lead of Commu- 
nists. 
The categories include: 


1. Belief that prior to the Nazi in- 
vasion of Russia, the war was an “im- 
perialist” war, and a game of power 
politics. 

2. Advocacy of a foreign policy which 
coincides in all important respects with 
that advocated by Soviet Russia, and 
which shifts with changes in the 
U.SS.R. line. 

3. Arguing that any foreign or do- 
mestic policy which does not fit into 
the Communist pattern is advanced for 
ulterior motives and not in the best 
interests of the people and world peace. 

4. Offering criticism only of Ameri- 
can, British, French and Chinese poli- 
cies, among others, and offering no 
criticism of Soviet policies. 

5. Though very critical of injustices 
in other areas and movements, never 
being critical of Communism and never 
attacking the Communist Party. 

6. Continually receiving favorable 
publicity in such Communist publica- 
tions as the Daily Worker and the New 
Masses. 


7. Continually appearing as sponsor 
or co-worker of such known Commu- 
_nist-front groups as the Committee to 


The Rightists proclaim, distrust of 
democracy and everything democratic. 
In the main they hew close to the Law- 
rence Dennis “line,” which is predi- 
cated on the thoroughly un-American 
doctrine that democracy, government by 
the direct expression of the people, is 
“mobocracy,” and that the sole solution 
is the rule of the “elite.” By “elite” 
they mean, of course, the self-styled 
“best people” of the pro-Fascist world. 
They throw dust in the eyes of the 
people, spreading still more confusion 
as they declare our troubles are verbal. 
This is not a “democracy,” they say 
over and over, but a “republic.” A 


Win the Peace, the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, the National Negro Congress, 
and other groups which can be classi- 
fied as Communist-inspired organiza- 
tions because they fall within the cate- 
gories set forth here. 

8. Continually charging critics of 
Communism and the Communist Party 
with being “Fascists” and “Red-baiters,” 
no matter whether the criticism comes 
from liberals, conservatives, reaction- 
aries, or those who actually can be 
called “Fascists.*’ 

9. Arguing for a class society by pit- 
ting one group against another, putting 
special privileges ahead of community 
needs, as, for example, claiming that 
labor has privileges, but no responsi- 
bilities, in dealing with management. 

10. Declaring that our democratic 
system is “decadent” because certain 
non-inherent injustices exist in our 
country. 

Of course, actual membership in the 
Communist Party is 100 per cent proof, 
but such information is difficult, if not 
impossible, to secure. 

It must be stressed that classification 
in one or two of the ten categories set 
forth above in no sense indicates Com- 
munist inspiration or Communist domi- 
nation. But classification in more than 
three or four of the categories places 
the individual or organization in the 
suspect class. Further, mention in the 
Daily Worker or the New Masses once 
or twice, or sponsorship of one or two 
organizations of the extreme left does 
not, per se, indicate an affinity between 
Communism and a particular individual 
or organization. Such matters must 
be considered over a period of time. 


“democracy,” they tell all who will 
listen, is ““Communistic.” 

Yet, these same elements, the sneerers, 
the cynics, the slanderers of democracy, 
are the first to demand for themselves 
the guarantees of democracy. Like Hit- 
ler before them, they will exploit every 
democratic procedure, every democratic 
institution—the ballot, freedom of 
press, free speech, free assembly—to 
gain their ends. And, like Hitler, too, 
they would be the first to deny these 
same democratic guarantees to everyone 
else. 

Similarly, the Communists, the de- 
votees of a peculiar brand of “democ- 


racy” which only they themselves un- 
derstand, will wring the last drop of 
privilege from American democracy, 
but, as has been demonstrated, will re- 
fuse the same privilege to those they 
seek to control. When the Communist 
—like the pro-Fascist—shouts, “Hurrah 
for freedom of the press, for freedom 
of speech, for freedom of assembly,” 
he means—for him, and him alone! 

The average American rarely has 
either the inclination or the energy to 
pursue a careful study of the “anti” 
propagandas. He is profoundly shocked 
to discover that the extremists on the 
Right insist that only their own reac- 
tionary political theories are “100 per- 
cent American,” and that all liberal 
parties, and the liberal segments of the 
standard parties, are “treasonable,” 
“un-American” and “Communistic.” 
This is more than vaguely reminiscent 
of the Nazi-Fascist doctrine of “one 
people, one party, one state!” 

Americans should remember that the 
United States always has had its share 
of demagogues, “patrons of tumult,” as 
they have been called. The new set of 
demagogues shrewdly takes advantage 
of contemporary totalitarian—Right or 
Left—trends, and calculates carefully 
all the propaganda techniques. 

I used to preach a sermon on dema- 
gogues, based on a text which concerned 
itself with David in the cave of Adul- 
lam (I Samuel, 22:2): “Everyone who 
was in distress, and everyone who was 
in debt, and everyone who was discon- 
tented, gathered themselves under him; 
and he became captain over them.” 

How many times have I been re- 
minded of this text when attending 
meetings sponsored by Gerald L. K. 
Smith, or by Gerald B. Winrod, or 
Father Edward Lodge Curran, or 
Charles A. Lindbergh, or ex-Senator 
Gerald P. Nye! 

The demagogues, the divisionists, the 
disruptionists, the racists, the extreme 
forces which employ propaganda as a 
skillful general employs armament, are 
with us today in increasingly large 
numbers. I admit sadly that so far 
as I can see, they will be with us for a 
long time. Theirs is a battle for the 
mind of America and the world; theirs 
is a struggle to alter the intellectual 
climate, to create an ideological atmos- 
phere more favorable—to themselves! 

We must make up our minds that 
propaganda, the major weapon in our 
contemporary society, is here to stay! 
It is absolutely essential that those who 
accept the democratic philosophy, who 
might be said to be of the democratic 
(small “d’”) faith, should recognize the 
full importance of propaganda in our 
complex civilization. They must learn 
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Whether Congress realizes it or not, 
we are in the midst of a war, not a 
shooting war which the democracies 
can cope with effectively, but a seri- 
ous, all-out battle for ideological 
supremacy, a form of fighting where 
—up to now—the totalitarians have 
shown superior form. We stand in 
grave danger of losing that war—by 
default... . Americans must learn— 
and remember—that the weapons of 
the propagandists are as deadly and 
as devastating as tanks, or guns, or 
bombs, or submarines. 


not only what propaganda is, but how 
it works, and to recognize that—like 
atomic energy—it can be either socially 
and economically useful—or utterly 
destructive. 


President Truman, in a message to. 


Congress last year, said: “We have won 
a great war ... we plain people who 
hate war. In the test of that war we 
found a strength of unity ... that crushed 
the power of those who sought by force 
to deny our faith in the dignity of man. 


“During this trial the voices of dis- 
unity among us were silent or were 
subdued to an occasional whine that 
warned us that they are still among us. 
Those voices are beginning to cry aloud 
again. We must learn constantly to turn 
deaf ears to them. They are the voices 
which foster fear and suspicion and in- 
tolerance and hate. They seek to destroy 
our harmony, our understanding of each 
other, our American tradition of ‘live 
and let live. They have become busy 
again, trying to set race against race, 
creed against creed, farmer against city 
dweller, worker against employer, peo- 
ple against their own government. They 
seek to do us mischief. They must not 
preva. <5 


Despite Presidential cognizance of 
the menace represented by the “voices 
of disunity,” Congress refuses to recog- 
nize the potency of propaganda and its 
impact on American thinking, and on 
the mind of the world. The legislative 
branch of our government persists in 
its determination not to make any but 
“token” appropriations for information 
and propaganda of a democratic nature. 
We are surrendering—with feeble re- 
sistance—to the totalitarian extremists 
who have no scruples about using prop- 
aganda to gain their evils ends. 


Whether Congress realizes it or not, 
we are in the midst of a war, not a 
shooting war which the democracies 
can cope with effectively, but a serious, 
all-out battle for ideological supremacy, 
a form of fighting where—up to now— 
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the totalitarians have shown superior 
form. We stand in grave danger of 
losing that war—by default! 


It would, indeed, be catastrophic, 
if democracy succumbed in this propa- 
ganda battle after having so decisively 
defeated its enemies on the military 
front. We would be betraying the 
memories of those brave men and 


women who gave their lives for free- - 


dom if we lost the peace to those same 
forces which sought to impose their will 
upon the world by military force. 


Every American who prizes demo- 
cratic principles and institutions—not 
only for himself, but for all the people 
of the world—should feel the greatest 
concern over the ideological war now 
raging. The concern of every American 
should be twofold: (1) because the 
American people are almost wholly un- 
aware of this battle, and consequently 
unable to grasp its tremendous signif- 
icance; (2) because our government 
has not -been able to accomplish the 
necessary task of setting up a democratic 
world-wide information and. propaganda 
service due to the deliberate, calculated 
sabotage of such a program by those 
blind, extreme isolationist, nationalist 
elements in the congress and in the 
country. 


The present world crisis, and the 
sharpening of the ideological struggle 
which threatens our existence as a free, 
democratic nation, demands immediate 
action. 


Consider, for example, the recently 
published report of the International 
Committee for the Study of European 
Questions, a body comprised predomi- 
nantly of conservative Western Euro- 
peans. After a comprehensive survey, 
the committee concluded that “Nazism 
and Fascism have by no means been 
destroyed. Supported by considerable 
means and by steadily growing influ- 
ence, they are openly starting to rise 
again in many European countries.” 
Only last January, this committee 
warned the Prime Ministers and For- 
eign Secretaries of the wartime Allied 
nations that: “The Nazi party .. . is 
quietly reorganizing for a return to 
power ... there exists, in fact, through- 
out Germany, a network of Nazi or- 
ganizations whose power is increasing 
each month.” Similarly, the committee 
reported that the rebirth of Fascism in 
Italy is keeping pace with the resur- 
gence of German Nazism. 


It is unfortunate that most people in 
our country regard propaganda as a 
tricky, dangerous instrument of evil. 
To most Americans, propaganda has 
always had a “foreign” meaning to 


- . . the (pro-fascist) sneerers, the 
cynics, the slanderers of democracy, 
are the first to DEMAND for them- 
selves the guarantees of democracy. 
Like Hitler before them, they will 
exploit every democratic procedure, 
every democratic institution — the 
ballot, freedom of press, free speech, 
free assembly—to gain their ends. 
And, like Hitler, too, they would be 
the first to deny these same demo- 
cratic guarantees to everyone else. 
- + » Similarly, the Communists will 
wring the last drop of privilege from 
American Democracy, but will refuse 
the same privilege to those they seek 
to control. When the Communist— 
like the pro-Fascist—shouts, “Hurrah 
for freedom of the press, for free- 
dom of speech, for freedom of 
‘assembly,” he means—for him, and 
him alone. ; 


which we are particularly allergic. We 
must grow up; we must accept the fact 
that propaganda is here to stay, as I 
said earlier in this article. 


Admitted, of course, that propaganda 
can be the tricky, dangerous instrument 
of evil. On the other hand, however, 
propaganda can — and should — be 
wielded as a powerful instrument for 
good; for creating a substantial basis 
for world peace, and for better under- 
standing between all people and all 
nations. 


American propaganda should be car- 
ried on in the open—truthful, frank and 
fearless. The United States is the 
champion of democracy. Democracy 
does not require subterfuge, trickery or 
deceitful propaganda to show the peo- 
ple of the world that the democratic 
way of life not only is desirable—but 
attainable! 


A short time ago, I wrote President 
Truman urging that the Chief Executive 
propose the establishment of an effec- 
tive, democratic Information and Prop- 
aganda Department within the govern- 
ment to combat and counteract the 
propaganda efforts of the extremists. 
My letter to Mr. Truman recommended 
that this proposed agency should utilize 
every medium of expression and com- 
munication at our command—keeping 
in mind at all times, however, that our 
propaganda should present to the world 
the highest standards of truthfulness 
and objectivity. 

It is my sincere belief that the im- 
mediate establishment of a strong gov- 
vernmental Information and Propaganda 
Department, with hundreds of millions 
annually at its disposal easily could be 
the deciding factor in swinging the tide 
of the ideological battle to the side of 
the democracies. Sid 
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Should A Minister 


Do Counseling? 


by EDWIN C. BROOME, Jr. 


THIs ARTICLE 1S frankly addressed to laymen of our denomination, The phe- 
momenon of a minister entering a field that we do not ordinarily associate with 
the ministry presents problems which should be faced and evaluated frankly. We 
are taking this opportunity to examine some of the questions that arise in a parish 
where the minister does counseling, in order to exorcise some of the mystery 


and lay a few ghosts. 


Counseling means something quite 
different from the routine parish call, 
consolation and ministry in time of 
bereavement or other personal tragedy; 
it implies the extending of help to the 


individual who is having difficulty ad- . 


justing himself to normal routine. Un- 
der this heading we might list marriage 
counseling, personality problems that 
interfere and hamper the individual’s 
ability in social relations, as well as 
genuine adjustment problems which the 
individual needs help in solving. To 
be sure, it is theoretically possible for 
everyone to obtain help along these 
lines but, practically, questions of ex- 
pense, convenience, and time usually 
interfere. The increased tension and 
speed of modern life has produced a 
larger crop of “breakdowns” than in 
any previous epoch. Certainly there 
should be a place where the average, 
normal individual may turn for help, 
guidance or reorientation when he 


finds himself in difficulty. 


Traditionally the church’s job has 
been the “care of sick souls.” This is 
its business. The fact that new tech- 
niques have been developed seems to 
be no reason for wresting this task 
from the church, or relieving it of its 
duty. The confessional of the Roman 
Church was in a very real sense a kind 
of spiritual psychotherapy, at least for 
the relief of guilt complexes, but in a 
liberal church something quite different 
is needed. It is perfectly obvious that 
religion can readily utilize the tech- 
niques of modern, non-medical psycho- 
therapy with great profit, not only for 
the church, but, what is more important, 
for the individuals in it. 

Unfortunately, Hollywood and nu- 
merous recent books have given a 
wholly misleading conception of what 
“spiritual counseling” might be. The 
layman fails to differentiate between 
what goes on in a mental hospital and 
what might perhaps go on in his min- 
ister’s study. The two are vastly dif- 


ferent. For example, no clergyman is 
going to practice psychoanalysis; as a 
matter of fact, unless he possesses a 
medical degree, he has no legal right 
to do so. The minister is not a psychi- 
atrist, for psychiatry is a branch of the 
medical profession. Having eliminated 
these, there remains a great field of 
work in which the trained minister can 
and should function. The difficulty is 
that the layman does not always recog- 
nize that there is such an area, but tends 
to lump psychiatry, hypnotism, psycho- 
analysis, counseling, palmistry and the 
reading of tea leaves into a single, 
amorphous whole. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth than this, but it 
is a tendency only too commonly 
observed in liberal churches. If your 
minister is doing counseling, or an- 
nounces “office hours” for this pur- 
pose, the members of his parish may 
rest assured that he is leaving psycho- 
analysis and psychiatry alone, and that 
he is neither casting horoscopes nor 
hypnotizing his “clients.” He is trying 
to help them in a new and definitely 
better way than ministers of a former 
generation were able to do. 


The fact that counseling should go 
on behind closed doors often raises 
suspicions and fears which are totally 
unfounded in the minds of the appre- 
hensive and curious. This is, of course, 
not the place to describe techniques in 
detail; these techniques must be learned 
patiently and carefully, against the 
background of good psychological train- 
ing, and must not be attempted by those 
who have read only a book’or two on the 
subject. The goal of a minister’s coun- 
seling is that of aiding his “client” in 
gaining insight into himself, and of 
helping him develop a more positive 
method of dealing with his feelings, 
expressing them, and channeling his 
drives in constructive directions. Ordi- 
narily by skilful questioning and re- 
sponse to the “client’s” statements, the 
minister can help him gain insight into 
himself and, as a result, adopt a con- 
structive program for his life, where 
he may find happiness that is his right 
and live at peace with himself. 


There are projective techniques that 
may be used to guide the minister in 
his understanding of a personality, and 
the minister may wish to use these, 
provided he has sufficient experience 
with them to interpret them properly. 
If the question is one of guidance, the 
minister may be able to utilize one or 
more of the highly standardized psycho- 
metric tests to determine levels of in- 
telligence. Many a boy finishing high 
school has been made miserable by 
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The confessional of the Roman 
Church was in a very real sense a 
kind of spiritual psychotherapy, at 
least for the relief of guilt com- 
plexes, but in a liberal church some- 
thing quite different is needed. 


overambitious parents who want him to 
enter a field for which he has not the 
mental equipment. Much unhappiness 
can be avoided by proper early guid- 
ance. There is no legitimate reason 
why the church cannot serve in this 
capacity. More money has been wasted 
by turning to various “institutes” in 
and about large cities rather than get- 
ting help from the church. There is 
more unvarnished quackery in human 
engineering and psychological “guid- 
ance” than most of us realize, and there 
are mail order houses making a lucra- 
tive income from advising by mail. 
There are two essential obstacles to 
counseling on the part of the minister. 
The first is the fact that only a few of 
the theological schools provide ade- 
quate training. Ordinarily when courses 
of this type are offered, and that is 
rarely, they are “electives,” usually 
consisting of little more than a semes- 
ter with occasional lectures by a visit- 
ing psychiatrist on the mental diseases. 
Training in our theological schools 
should be done by men who have had 
experience in counseling in the ministry; 
it should be oriented to the ministry 
and not to the medical profession. The 
minister’s. position is very different 
from that of the physician. A few far- 
sighted divinity schools, unfortunately 
none of them Unitarian, are. making a 
major place for this kind of work in 


Church Announcements — 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets, Sunday 
service, 11 a. m. Church School, 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Rev. A. Powell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—UNION SUMMER SERV- 
ICES, at First Church in Boston, corner Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, with Arlington Street 


cree and meres Church in Boston. Sundays, 
1A. M. Aug. 3, Bishop Alexander Szent-Ivanyi; 
ree 10, Rev. Boynton Merrill, D.D.; Aug. 


Rey. Dana McLean Greeley; Aug. 24, Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg; Aug. 31, Rev. William Wallace 
Rose, D.D.; Sept. 7, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, 
D.D.; Sept. 14, Rev. G. Ernest Lynch. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D.D., Minister. Elwood E. Gas- 
kill, M.A. (Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Services, 11:00 a. m. Mid-day prayers, 
Tuesday and Friday. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D. D., Minister. Sunday service, 11.15 
a. m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Visit this 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 
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their curriculums with excellent re- 
sults. Far too many are assigning this 
work to a professor of ethics, religious 
education, or even homiletics, and 
often this work is being done by men 
who have had no practical experience 
as parish ministers. If a minister has 
not had such training in a theological 
school, it can be had later at various 
universities, and at the Institute for 
Pastoral Care as well. 
must be received on “church time,” 
the minister should not only be granted 
the time, but should be given the 
blessing of his parish. 

The second obstacle to counseling 
is, frankly speaking, lay ignorance. A 
minister who embarks upon this type 
of work may well become subject to 
the usual parish rumor: “I hear he’s 
doing hypnotism, psychoanalysis, psy- 
chiatry and talking sex with the young 
people.” The fact that he is doing noth- 
ing of the sort is extremely difficult to 
demonstrate without betraying a pro- 
fessional confidence. All that can be 
said is that any board or group of 
laymen who may feel this way should 
take steps to inform themselves of what 
is actually going on. Most ministers 
will co-operate to the best of their 
ability. An irresponsible laity is by 
far the most dangerous obstacle that the 
counselor-minister has to meet. It is 
perfectly true that there are real dangers 
facing any church that wants its minister 
to help people this way. One of these 
is gossip that emanates from the “client” 
himself who may misconstrue some- 
thing that the minister says. There 
is no help for this except the confidence 
of the parish in the fact that the min- 
ister is not going to do or say anything 
improper in a counseling relationship. 
He is doing it because of an honest 
desire to help in time of trouble and 
thereby fulfill his proper role as a 
clergyman. 

Most of the problems which have 
their genesis in the counseling hour it- 
self and stem from irresponsible atti- 
tudes or remarks of the counselee can 
be handled by the minister if he is left 
alone to handle them; these problems 
become dangerous only when too many 
of the parish make it their business 
to be shocked. Counseling and the 
problems it raises can be dealt with 
by an attitude of simple confidence— 
mutual confidence—between the minis- 
ter and his parish; all else is secondary. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


School of Religion 


MEDFORD. MASS. 
Dean John M. Ratcliff, Ed.D. 


a school for the liberal ministry 


If this training 


If your minister is doing counseling, 
or announces “office hours”’ for this 
purpose, the members of his parish 
may rest assured that he is leaving 
psychoanalysis and psychiatry alone, 
and that he is neither casting horo- 
scopes nor hypnotizing his “clients.” 
He is trying to help them in a new 
and definitely better way than minis- 
ters of a former generation were 
able to do. 


Whether we like it or not, counsel- 
ing of this type is becoming increas- 
ingly a job of the clergy. It is not too 
rauch to say that it is going to be one 
of the chief tasks of the church in the 
years ahead. However, it will raise 
problems that did not exist when the 
minister confined himself to routine 
parish calls, preaching and attending 
Alliance meetings. Some of these prob- 
lems we have mentioned, others we 
omitted. In spite of them, it must be 
admitted that it is still the church’s 
business to care for sick souls, and to 
help people live with themselves and 
others. It goes without saying that 
cases of mental disease, the whole 
realm of the psychoses and severe 
neuroses should be referred to the 
proper agencies. Notwithstanding the 
fact that new techniques have been 
developed, the care and, if possible, 
the cure of sick souls is still the church’s 
business. It is going to bring criticism, 
but Unitarians should be used to criti- 
cism; it may raise some misgivings, 
but these can be dispelled by mutual 
confidence and trust. The world is 
crying for help; individuals in it are 
“sick.” This fact needs no demonstra- 
tion. Other denominations are far 
ahead of us Unitarians in this field. It 
is high time that as Unitarians we, too, 
hear the challenge and answer the cry. 


_ The danger that this work may be en- 


tirely taken over by orthodox groups is 
a very real one. If your minister has 
the training to do this work, by all 
means the parish should back him up; 
he will not let you down. Hold fast to 
your confidence in his integrity, no 
matter what “they” say. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
RICHARD DAVISSON, Clerk 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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In the August issue of The Register, Quincy Wright, who headed the 25-year- 
old University of Chicago research project on the causation of war, presented a 
scholarly reply to the question: “Why Are We Faced With Two Worlds?” He 
showed that “power rivalry still dominates in the world community,” and that “in a 
system of power politics, the balance of power tends to polarize about the two 
most powerful states.” He added: “In the post-war world, the United States and 
the Soviet Union seem to be the poles.” U.S.and U.S. S. R. spokesmen have been 
making headlines for months with charges and counter-charges of imperialism. 
Webster’s says that imperialism is “The policy of extending the control, dominion, 
or empire of a nation.” For this symposium The Register has invited representa- 
tive informed liberals to present their views on this critical issue with full frankness. 
The variety of replies indicates that liberal opinion has yet to crystallize on this 
issue — and indicates also the need for full discussion among liberals. 


Is the US lmperialistic? 
Is the USSR Imperialistic? 


By Grenville Clark 


A foremost Unitarian internationalist, 
“Grenville Clark has played perhaps 
one of the most important . . . roles in 
the U. S. during the period of the world 
wars’—Fortune. Sponsor of the Dub- 
lin, N. H., Conference on World Govern- 
ment. Member of the President & 
Fellows of Harvard College. 


. THE FIRST ESSENTIAL is to define the 


meaning I give to “imperialistic.” I 
use the term in an accepted dictionary 
sense as meaning simply a disposition 
to expand the dominion or influence of 
a nation. I propose to answer in the 
light of the evidence furnished by recent 
acts and policies, and to inquire only 
whether upon that evidence the United 
States and the Soviet Union show a 
tendency to extend their power and in- 
fluence over other lands and peoples. 


By this test I submit that the U. S. 
and the U.S.S.R. are both imperialistic; 
and that the evidence for this con- 
clusion is overwhelming. 


“In the case of the United States we 
have, to start with, our domination of 
the Pacific which has made that entire 
ocean what has been fairly called “an 
American lake.” In the Far East our 
apparent intention to retain Okinawa, 
from which virtually all Asia can be 
bombed, is striking evidence of a 


tendency to expand our power. 


In the Middle East our oil companies 
have recently acquired tremendous in- 
terests, especially in Saudi Arabia. In 
the Mediterranean we are sending 
money, supplies and military missions 
to Greece and Turkey. 

To the north we establish large air 
bases in Alaska; we make military ar- 
rangements with Canada and have 
a base in Newfoundland. In Iceland 


Grenville Clark 


and Greenland we show reluctance to 
relinquish entirely the footholds ob- 
tained in the recent war. Even in the 
Antarctic we have extended our ex- 
plorations and claims. In the Atlantic 
and Caribbean our already dominant 
position has been strengthened by new 
island bases. 


As to Latin America our Administra- 
tion calls for a law whereby the arms 
of twenty countries could be standard- 
ized with ours. We hold firmly to a for- 
tified Panama and have so far indicated 
no intention to internationalize it along 
with other great passages between seas 
and oceans. 


We support these policies and posi- 
tions by a navy that surpasses in 
strength all other navies combined and 
by an air force especially strong in long 
range bombers. We continue to make 


the atom bomb. 


This catalog of evidence is not com- 
plete. But it is enough to prove be- 
yond peradventure that, whatever the 
motive and however unobjectionable the 
means, the United States has in recent 
years so vastly increased its power and 
influence that their impact is felt in 
every corner of the world. 

As to the U.S.S.R., the term “im- 
perialistic” is equally applicable. Here 
the most striking evidence is the exist- 
ence and activities of Communist par- 
ties in many countries. They work 
without pause to propagate Communist 
ideas, and thus directly or indirectly 
seek to extend the power and influence 
of the Soviet Union. 

The territorial expansion of Russia 
is another factor. While it is true that 
the recent expansion does little if any 
more than restore the territorial ex- 
tent of Russia to that of 1914, it is also 
true that the expansion since 1939 has 
been large. And of equal importance 
is the extension of the Soviet “sphere 
of influence” over the so-called “satel- 
lites.” 

Russian imperialism is not, like ours, 
backed by naval strength. But it is 
supported by a geographical position 
that lends itself to expansion. in nearly 
all directions and by the most power- 
ful ground forces in the world. 

Needless to say, neither the U. S. nor 
the U.S.S.R. finds the conclusion that 
it is imperialistic a palatable one. Each 
applies the term to the other, but in- 
dignantly denies the characterization as 
to itself. 

But would not an impartial jury, tak- 
ing all the evidence into account, have 
to find that both these Super-Powers 
are in fact now imperialistic in the sense 
that each is steadily engaged in ex- 
tending its power and influence? Would 
not the verdict have to be also that in 
neither case is this competitive im- 
perialism likely to decrease in the near 
future,—unless statesmanship can pro- 
vide a radically new approach and solu- 
tion? 

If this diagnosis be correct, is there 
any new approach that will forestall the 
vast catastrophe of an armed conflict? 
I believe that there is, but that it de- 
mands a bolder and more imaginative 
statesmanship than any now in effect. 

Such a solution must, I believe, com- 
prise two parallel policies. Firstly, 
the United Nations, which nearly all 
responsible men now perceive to be in- 
adequate to maintain peace, must be 
drastically changed in structure. By 
Charter amendment it must be trans- 
formed into a federal world govern- 
ment. The essential amendments must 
provide for weighted representation in 
the General Assembly and for new 
powers to that body which, though 
strictly limited and defined, will be 
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The beginning of wisdom is for 
both countries to recognize that 
they are now beyond doubt im- 
perialistic in a sense and manner 
that can only end in frightful con- 
flict unless the problem is taken 
in hand. Time runs short. The 
need of the hour is for bold and 
constructive statesmanship.— 


Grenville Clark. 
. e e e e e e 


adequate to enforce disarmament and 
prevent war. Secondly, as a condition 
of this reform a great over-all political 
understanding must be reached by direct 
negotiation between the U. S. and the 
U.S.S.R. Such a settlement must in- 
volve mutual concessions. On the one 
hand the Soviets must consent to the 
necessary amendments of the Charter. 
On the other hand the U. S. must 
recognize the new world status of the 
Soviet Union. In particular an agree- 
ment must be reached for the interna- 
tionalization of the great passages—the 
Dardanelles, Suez, Gibraltar and Pan- 
ama. The present position whereby 
the United States and Britain hold and 
garrison Panama, Suez and Gibraltar 
while opposing Soviet control of the 
Straits is and will remain a source of 
continual tension. With the removal of 
this sore spot, a long step would be 
taken to open the way for general dis- 
armament and a stabilized world order. 

To accomplish this the U. S. must 
shed much of its massive self-righteous- 
ness and the U.S.S.R. much of its 
rigidity and obduracy. To this end the 
beginning of wisdom is for both coun- 
tries to recognize that they are now 
beyond doubt imperialistic in a sense 
and manner that can only end in 
frightful conflict unless the problem is 
taken in hand. Time runs short. The 
need of the hour is for bold and con- 
structive statesmanship. 


By Wayne L. Morse 


United States Senator from Oregon; 
Member of Committee on the Armed 
Services; former Dean of University of 
Oregon Law School; former Public 
Representative on National War Labor 
Board. 
THE TERM “IMPERIALISM” has come to 
be an emotional sanction in the thinking 
of most Americans and I fear that it 
has become a name-calling sneer for 
the lips of the demagogue. My off-hand 
reaction is that the questions are not 
pregnant with very much meaning. 
However, assuming for sake of argu- 
ment that the term “Imperialism” is 
accepted by all Americans in its dic- 
tionary meaning, namely, “The policy 
of extending the rule or authority of an 
empire or a nation over foreign coun- 
tries including the policy of holding 
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colonies and dependencies for the eco- 
nomic advantage of the controlling na- 
tion,” I would say that neither the 
United States nor Russia is imperialistic 
in that sense. 

Certainly, as far as the United States 
is concerned I do not think any case 
based on evidence can be made against 
us in support of the charge that we 
are following a course of economic 
imperialism based upon exploitation of 
the economic rights of weaker nations. 
Unquestionably, American business in- 
terests operating in foreign countries 
are frequently hard bargainers and 
have not hesitated to take economic ad- 
vantage of interests in other countries 
and have thereby reaped huge profits. 
These business practices on the part 
of American big business in foreign 
countries has given rise to a considera- 
ble amount of ill will toward the 
United States and is part of the basis 
of the false charge that the United 
States as a nation is imperialistic. 

However, neither the American people 
nor the government of the United States 
should be charged with imperialistic 
policies simply because powerful Ameri- 
can business combines have been 
guilty of economic exploitations in the 
various parts of the world. To the 
contrary I think it is clear that the 
American people, as well as our gov- 
ernment, have from time to time made 
clear that they deplore such business 
practices, 

I think that at long last the American 
people have come to understand that 
under our form of government they have 
as much right to control and regulate 
the practices and policies of American 
big business operating in foreign lands 
insofar as those practices and policies 


We see in this critical hour of the 
world’s history a contest not between 
great imperialistic powers seeking 
world economic dominion through 
imperialistic exploitation, but we see 
a great struggle going on in an 
economic “One World” which events 
since V-J Day have turned into Two 
Worlds of political ideology.—Sen. 
Wayne L. Morse. 


affect international relations as they 
have to impose regulations and controls 
on business practices within our own 
country. Thus, I find increasing sup- 
port among the people of this country 
for that section of my Anti-Monopoly 
Bill which seeks to prevent American 
big business from entering into in- 
ternational economic cartels except in 
accordance ‘with conditions, regula- 
tions and controls imposed by our 
government. I am satisfied that our 
government as a government and our 
people as a people are opposed to the 
United States following a course of 
economic imperialism or its counter- 
part, dollar diplomacy. 

It is true that we are and should be 
interested in the oil of the Middle 
East, strategic materials in South 
America and foreign trade in Asia and 
other parts of the world;. but I be- 
lieve our government means to further 
its economic ends in those respects . 
through the peaceful and proper pro- 
cedures of free competition, trade nego- 
tiations and international economic un- 
derstandings and agreements entered 
into with other nations free of im- 
perialistic threats or economic coercion. 

I still am hopeful that the machinery 
of the United Nations will so gain in 
world favor that it will be able to 
bring about economic agreements 
among the nations of the world which 
will prevent the development of an im- 
perialistic economic policy on the 
part of any nation, be it our own, Rus- 
sia or any other. I think that is es- 
sential because there is no denying the 
fact that economic imperialism which 
is bound to be based upon the exploita- 
tion of weaker peoples will always pro- 
duce war. That is true because im- 
perialistic practices can be carried on 
only at the expense of the freedom, 
liberty and individual rights of ex- 
ploited peoples. 

I think the present foreign policy 
of the United States which the Com- 
munists and leftists in this country are 
decrying as imperialistic is not im- 
perialistic at all. We are not seeking to 
subjugate any nation to our economic 
will. On the other hand I think we, 
as a nation, are motivated by two great 
objectives: 

FIRST, to enter into economic rela- 
tions with nations that presently con- 


~ 
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We are now confronted with a con- 
test between the police state and 
the free state. ...I think it is just 
as important that the United States 
play for time as it is for Russia.— 
Sen. Wayne L. Morse. 


trol strategic materials, a supply of 
which we need to maintain our own 
national security, such as oil and cer- 
tain minerals; and 

SECOND, to make clear to the rest 
of the world that we stand ready, will- 
ing and able to preserve the peace until 
all nations of the world, including 
Russia, demonstrate that they are willing 
to cooperate through the United Na- 
tions in maintaining the peace. 

As far as Russia, is concerned I think 
that to call her policies imperialistic 
is to beg the question. It is true that 
she obviously is seeking to bring un- 
der her control those areas within her 
immediate sphere of influence which 
‘she deems necessary for her economic 
self-sufficiency. She is doing it in a 
ruthless manner that characterizes the 
methods of all totalitarian states, be 
they communist or fascist. She is do- 
ing it without any consideration for the 
ideals of freedom, liberty and civil 
rights which we Americans hold so dear. 
However, in doing it she is not follow- 


ing an imperialistic pattern of the type 


which always has characterized the 
British foreign policy, prior to the re- 
cent breakup of the British Empire. 
Russia is doing it by force and by 
ideological infiltrations. In one sense 
the chief weapon which she uses to 
obtain her economic ends is a political 
weapon, communistic propaganda and 
infiltration backed up by police state 
methods. 

Thus we see in this critical hour of 
the world’s history a contest not be- 


_ tween great imperialistic powers seeking 


world economic domination through 
imperialistic exploitation, but we see 
a_ great struggle going on in an eco- 
nomic “One World” which events since 
V-J Day have turned into Two Worlds 
of political ideology. 

We are now confronted with a con- 
test between the police state and 
the free state. Apparently Russia does 
not believe that the police state and 


the free state can exist side by side in 


“One World.” She may be right. How- 
ever, the problem which is raised by this 
issué of the police state versus the free 
state cannot be solved to any degree 
whatsoever by questions about imperial- 
ism. What is called for is the highest 
type of statesmanship the world has 


ever seen and the willingness to sacri- 


fice, if necessary, on the part of the 


American people, far beyond ‘what 


_ they have ever sacrificed heretofore. I 


say that as one who believes that Rus- 
sian communism can exist in those coun- 
tries that prefer it while at the same 
time in this one economic world politi- 
cal and economic democracy, such as we 
enjoy in America, can exist wherever 
people prefer it. 

However, it is going to take years, 
and a good many years, to work out 
with Russia, short of war, the under- 
standing, agreements and international 
procedures which will make it possible 
for these two political ideologies to 
exist on this good earth without a third 
world war. That is the challenge of not 
only this generation but of the genera- 
tions immediately ahead that requires 
a great deal of re-thinking and re- 
evaluating on the part of the Ameri- 
can people. The alternatives can be 
naught but war from which no nation 
will emerge victorious. 

I think it is just as important that 
the United States play for time as it 
is for Russia. If we will keep ourselves 
internally and externally strong in the 
interest of our national security, if we 
will remain a united people re-dedicated 
to the ideals of a free state; if we will 
subordinate our selfish individual eco- 
nomic interest to the economic stability 
of our nation as a whole I am confident 
that with the passage of time Russian 
policies will be greatly modified and 
the danger of a third world war will 
vanish from the face of the earth. 


By Raymond Swing 


Distinguished radio commentator; 
foreign correspondent; honorary chair- 
man of board, Council for Democracy; 
Author, Forerunners of American Fas- 
cism; How War Came, etc. 


WE STUMBLE OVER our words and lose 
sight of our problems. The question 


whether the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. are 


imperialistic is obsolete since im- 
perialism is obsolete, at least obsolete 
imperialism is. What now is called 
imperialism is not genuine. Hence the 
passions’ awakened by the word im- 
perialism should not be invoked by call- 
ing something of the present a name 
which it does not strictly merit. Neither 
the United States nor the Soviet Union 
strives to build up an empire, which 
obviously imperialism seeks to do. It 
is true that both of them have extended 
their rule over foreign peoples. But 
the objective of neither American nor 
Russian foreign policy is to expand 
their territories and add to the popu- 
lations under their rule. The objective 
of each is security. 


However, both countries accuse each 
other of imperialism. They do so be- 
cause of a conflict between them. They 
want to enlist the antipathies against 
obsolete imperialism, and so affect the 
conflict. But this conflict is not over 
empires. It is over power. We live in 
a world not of law but of force. It 
is a world without precedent in that 
the force is confined to a great extent 
to two great nations, which therefore 
conduct their policies with intense 
rivalry and jealousy. Each to some 
extent seeks to grow stronger in terms 
of alliances and trade as well as mili- 
tary resources. But this is not for the 
sake of strength per se, but to be able 
better to overbalance the strength of 
the other. This is done in the interest 
of security. In a world without law, 
in which power is the final arbiter, this 
rivalry and jealousy may be inevitable. 
But they are not the product of im- 
perialism. 


To raise the issue of imperialism de- 
flects attention from the nature of the 
most dire difficulty that has ever con- 
fronted the human race, which is to 
substitute law in international affairs 
for this power rivalry. Until this is 
done the national demands for security 
can always be called imperialism, and 
thus arouse feelings that stand in the 
way of a solution of the true problem. 


By Henry A. Wallace 


Former Vice President of the U. S.; 
former Secretary of Commerce; Editor 
of The New Republic 

THE QUESTIONS OBVIOUSLY require a 
definition of the word “imperialism.” 


Accepting the word in the common - 
propaganda sense of something the 
British have practiced and we have 
not practiced, neither the U. S. nor the 
U.S.S.R. can be called “imperialistic.” 


This common interpretation of the 
word implies the dominance of foreign 
areas without any reasonable facade of 
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self-rule. Both the U. S. and Russia 
have used other methods. 


While the Russians have managed to 
secure governments in Eastern Europe 
favorable to them and opposed to 
capitalism, we have been equally in- 
terested and successful from Greece to 
the Philippines in getting governments 


It is easier and safer, generally, to 
fight fire with water; and it will be 
easier, safer and less costly to subdue 
imperialism by not engaging in it.— 


Henry A. Wallace. 


opposed to communism and socialism. 
Neither of the great powers has tried 
to rule these nations by direct adminis- 
tration; each has sought to give all 
possible support to the native elements 
most favorable to its economic theories. 

Yet, in the broader sense of the word 
“imperialism,” which would mean the 
domination by effectively indirect 
methods, both the U. S. and Russia 
must be judged “imperialistic.” 

- Both powers have taken great pains 
to build bulwarks against each other, 
and we might juxtapose long lists of 
their respective actions. If it is our 
purpose in this symposium to judge 
the relative hatefulness of methods, I 
must question the value of such a com- 
parison and also express my doubt that 
there are methods exclusive to one or 
the other. A Hungarian coup by leftist 
parties is not vastly different from 
the Roxas government’s refusal to seat 
duly elected legislators in the Philip- 
pines. Both powers have flexed their 
military muscles; both have used ec- 
onomic pressures. 

For the purpose of debate I suppose 
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it is possible for some people to provide 
rationalizations to justify the actions of 
one or the other of the powers, but such 
discussion seems diversionary at a 
time when the major concentration of 
peace-loving peoples must be on elimi- 
nating the causes of friction. 

Because I believe that our country 
was founded and has grown on demo- 
cratic and Christian principles, I be- 
lieve we should practice these princi- 
ples and not ignore them in the belief 
that you “fight fire with fire.” It is 
easier and safer, generally, to fight 
fire with water; and it will be easier, 
safer and less costly to subdue im- 
perialism by not engaging in it. 


Other Views 

As a magazine “dedicated to the 
freedom of expression of the liberal re- 
ligious fellowship as a whole,” we must 
frankly admit that two important groups 
of minority opinion are not represented 
in the above statements. 

One is the group contending that 
the U. S. is imperialistic and that the 
U.S.S.R. is not imperialistic. In fact, 
it was just such an expression at a meet- 
ing in 25 Beacon Street in May that 
led to preparation of the above sym- 
posium. A persistent effort has been 
made to get such a statement for pub- 
lication, in order that this symposium 
would be more truly representative of 
opinion in the fellowship, but that effort 
has been unsuccessful. 

Likewise the view that the U.S.S.R. 
is and that the U. S. is not imperialistic 
does not find expression in any contri- 
bution received as this issue goes to 
press; but this view is, of course, held 
—perhaps widely—in the liberal fellow- 
ship. 


Milton’s 
Column 


“Who ever knew Truth put to the 
worse in a free and open con- 


troversy?”’ 
—Milton. 


SECRETARY OF STATE MAR- 
SHALL: “There could be no more fan- 
tastic misrepresentation, no more mali- 
cious distortion of the truth, than the 
frequent propaganda assertions or im- 
plications that the United States has 
imperialist aims . . . No political parties 
subservient to the United States have 
been left behind in European countries 
to attempt conquest of governments 


from within . . . No American agents 
have sought to dominate the police es- 
tablishments of European countries. No 
‘joint American-European companies’ 
have been forced upon reluctant gov- 
ernments . . . Our purposes are dis- 
torted, our traditions and institutions 
decried and smeared . . . Those respon- 
sible for this misrepresentation are do- 
ing a grave disservice to the suffering 
peoples whose future depends directly 
on the success of international coopera- 
tion in the economic field.” 


NEW MASSES* editorial on the Paris 
Conference: “. . . Bevin and Bidault 
(reportedly) ‘sought? Soviet coopera- 
tion. The truth is they sought nothing 
of the kind and their position in these 
high-handed negotiations was strength- 
ened by Secretary Marshall’s anti- 
Soviet outburst during the ‘conference’ 
itself . . . The meeting, then, failed be- 
cause failure was the goal set for it... 
Every country, regardless of the charac- 
ter of its government, will be considered 
a menace to American imperialism as 
soon as it is no longer predominantly 
our area of exploitation, or threatens to 
break away.” 


NEW YORK “PM” editorial: “Rus- 


sia’s refusal to co-operate in the Mar- 


*In this issue The Register in laying 
the present Communist Party viewpoint 
on imperialism before its readers for 
examination quotes an open and avowed 
spokesman for that viewpoint whose 
loyalties are honestly admitted. State- 
ments from such spokesmen are used in 
preference to statements from spokesmen 
for propaganda organizations of the kind 
described by the Rev. Mr. Birkhead in 
this issue—organizations whose purpose 
is to promote illiberal lines of action 
while posing as champions of liberalism. 
We consider it to be much more fair to 
our readers to quote a blunt statement 
from someone who frankly and openly 
advocates an anti-democratic “dictator- 
ship” (of “the proletariat” or of “the 
elite,” etc.) than to quote a subtly- 
phrased statement from someone who is 
working for the same end but who con- 
ceals his loyalties and comes forward 
as the spokesman of the Committee for 
a Democratic This & That, Incorporated. 
The publishing principle outlined above 
applies, of course, to anti-democratic 
movements of the Right as well as to 
anti-democratic movements of the Left. 
When viewpoints of such movements are 
laid before readers for examination, 
statements from open and avowed Right- 
ist extremists will be used in preference 
to statements from spokesmen for 
“committees” and “institutes” with fancy 
names and concealed loyalties. 


shall Plan has split Europe from top 
to bottom; it has also sharpened the 
ideological war. From now on, our 
generation will be living in a world that 
is divided into two unbridged halves, 
in an atmosphere of tensions and sus- 
Ppicions . .. The Russian gamble. . . 
seems hideously reckless and irrespon- 
sible. It looks like a deliberate Soviet 
move to keep the world in a state of 
disorder and disunity, so as to give 
Communism its chance to reap the fruit 
of chaos. . . . Even before there is a 
shooting war, if any ever comes, we 
may see this country drifting towards 
an approximation of what Prof. Harold 
Lasswell of Yale has called the ‘garrison 
state.’ Can we avoid it? I think there 
are two possibilities, both largely de- 
pending upon the good-will of this 
country. One is to give full and un- 
restricted material aid to those countries 
that need to raise their living standards; 
food, security and jobs are the best 
weapons against Communism and in- 
stability. Another course is to help 
neutralize Western Europe, to make it 
strong enough to serve as a buffer, solid 
and unafraid. Before that can be done, 
we will have to do a great deal of liber- 
alizing at home.” 


THE NATION: “It is the irony—and 
the tragedy—of Molotov’s Paris refusal 
that he has made inevitable the situa- 
tion Russia most fears, the division of 
Europe into two parts. Moreover, he 
has made it inevitable that with Ameri- 
can assistance Western Europe will now 
be organized into an economic whole. 
Worst of all, he has made it extremely 
likely that the recovery of Eastern 
Europe will be indefinitely retarded, 
that region now being cut off from the 
industrial resources of Western Europe 
and the additional help that will come 
from America . . . The best that can be 
hoped from the Marshall plan is that 
Europe, put back on its feet economi- 
cally, will cease to be torn between the 
polar attractions of two great world 
powers, the Soviet Union and the United 
States, and will develop stability of its 
own. It will, in fact, become a third 
block, providing a balance between the 
two giants. Its mixed economy and its 
political liberalism will be a compro- 
mise between the capitalism of North 
America and the totalitarian socialism 
of Russia. But what is important is 
that, even at this stage, the door of 
Western Europe be left open toward 
the east. After the heat of the present 
crisis passes, it may well be that a num- 
ber of the eastern countries will want 
_ to resume the economic relations with 
the west that have already been begun.” 


NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Britons Find Inspiration in 


Growth of American Unitarianism 


THE GRowTH of American Unitarianism in the past decade is proving an in- 
spiration to Unitarians all over the world. For instance, a recent issue of The 
Unitarian, published in Manchester, England, is a salute to New World progress 
and features on the front page a reproduction of the leading American Unitarian 


books and publications. 


“British Unitarians have been de- 
lighted and encouraged in recent years 
by the news of the vitality and growth 
of Unitarianism in America,” the ar- 
ticle says. “During the last five or six 
years a wave of optimism and energy 
has swept over the American Uni- 
tarian churches. New congregations 
have been founded. Churches report in- 
creased membership and crowded serv- 
ices. Sunday Schools and young peo- 
ple’s societies flourish. Fine work has 
been done to meet human need, es- 
pecially in Europe. A vigorous publica- 
tions policy has been pursued... . 

“It is calculated that the combined 
membership of the Unitarian churches 
of America has grown by nearly ten 
per cent in ten years. . . . Publicity to 
the outside has also been vigorously 
tackled. America has a great num- 
ber of radio stations on a commercial 
basis, and churches have bought time 
on the air for services and lectures. 
Attractive pamphlets have been issued 
in remarkable quantity and variety and 
larger books from the Beacon Press 
cover a wide range, from composite 
works on ‘Unitarian Advance’ to les- 
son material for the Sunday School.” 

The English publication continues, 
“A noticeable effect of this new ‘aggres- 
siveness in religious liberalism’ has been 
the increased interest shown by the 
American national press in Unitarian 
opinions and events. A number of 
Americans prominent in public and 
professional life are avowed Uni- 
tarians and take a leading part in the 
denomination. 

“Henrik Willem van Loon (now de- 
ceased) and Pierre van Paassen, well- 
known authors, have publicly taken 
up Unitarian membership and the latter 
has become a Unitarian minister. Frank 
Lloyd Wright, one of the most famous 
architects of today, accepts the Uni- 
tarian name. The Christian Register 
prints articles by many liberal-minded 
people well known in politics, litera- 
ture and the arts.” 


In telling of American progress 
through the years, The Unitarian points 
out that “Unitarianism in the mid-19th 
century played a leading part in that 
remarkable up-surge known as_ the 
‘flowering of New England.’ It was a 
short, brilliant period in literature and 
social idealism, allied with a simple, 
practical, mystical religious faith. It 
includes many Unitarian names—Kmer- 
son, Longfellow, Thoreau, Alcott, 
Holmes, Hawthorne and many more. 

“Later Unitarianism was faced with 
two problems, the effects of which are 
still felt today. The first was the difh- 
culty of welding together into one fel- 
lowship people and congregations so 
strongly attached to freedom and indi- 
vidualism, and to give a policy and 
programme to a group which thought 
the battle had now been won. The 
American Unitarian Association is now 
a well-organized body with a missionary 
zeal, but it took nearly a century to 
make it so.” 


SHORT TAKES 


AUTUMN ASSEMBLY: President 
Frederick May Eliot of the A. U. A. will 
be a guest speaker at the annual General 
Assembly of the Universalist Church 
of America held on the campus of St. 
Lawrence Universtiy, Canton, N. Y., 
this month. . . . FOR HUNGRY HUN- 
GARIANS: Hungarian children are 
receiving food through a relief mis- 
sion of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, but it was not always easy to 
persuade Hungarian parents that their 
youngsters should be so fed, the Re- 
ligious News Service reports. Irate 
women confronted relief mission dele- 
gates saying they wanted no repetition 
of wartime “public kitchens,” with a 
consequent lessening of their own ra- 
tions in return for “free” food scarcely 
fit to eat. The Unitarian representatives 
expained that this food was supplied 
solely through funds raised by the high 
school students in the U. S. and rations 
would not be cut. 
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py HENRY WILDER FOOTE 


First reviews of 


THOMAS. JEFFERSON 


Champion of Religious Freedom 
Advocate of Christian Morals 
JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY: 


“In ten exceedingly brief, charmingly-written essays 
Mr. Foote presents an account of Jefferson’s religious 
views and his relationship to Unitarianism. Mr. Foote 
has brought together some interesting materials in 
highly readable form. Mr. Foote is concerned to 
show from Jefferson’s own writings that the charges 
of atheism and immorality leveled against Jefferson 
in his own day were unfounded. . 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY, UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA: 

“Henry Wilder Foote’s Thomas Jefferson and 
Frederick May Eliot’s What Kind of a Christian was 
Thomas Jefferson? |pamphlet, 15c] have been read 
with more than ordinary interest. I shall introduce 
students to them in my course, ‘American Philoso- 
phy,” at the University of Minnesota and at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles.”—M. C. Otto, 
chairman. 


RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 


“.. careful study by a former member of the faculty 
of the Harvard Divinity School. Jefferson is often 
thought of as a ‘free thinker’-—which he certainly was, 
in the literal sense of the term. But he here appears 
as a devoutly religious man, although not according 
to the orthodox pattern. He was an ardent crusader 
for religious liberty, stoutly opposed to any legal 
coercion in the realm of thought. It was chiefly due 
to hhis influence that the principle of separation of 
Church and State became established in the constitu- 
tion of our country, the way for it having been paved 
by the Virginia Statute for Religious Freedom, 
drafted by Jefferson. . . . an ardent follower of the 
teachings of Jesus, although not accepting the doctrine 
of the Trinity or the miraculous element in the gospels. 
He was in general sympathy with the position of the 
English Unitarian, Joseph Priestley. 

“The book is based on a first-hand examination of 
Jefferson’s writings and may be taken as a thoroughly 
competent study.” 


70 pages, $1.25 


THE BEACON PRESS BOSTON 


Boston 


Beacon Press 


ADVANCE 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


KNOWING 
AND THE 
KNOWN 


by 
JOHN DEWEY 


“We are living in the midst of the period subject 
to Dewey’s influence . . . he is the chief intellec- 
tual force providing (the North American) en- 
vironment with coherent purpose.”—ALFRED 
NORTH WHITEHEAD. 


and 


ARTHUR F. BENTLEY 


Distinguished American man of philosophy; pro- 
found student of and collaborator with John. 
Dewey. 


Now in Press: Due in December 


» 


International Publishing Projects 


Launched for Schweitzer Writings 


The largest scale program in the his- 
tory of the Beacon Press is nearing 
fruition. 


This program, embracing many of the 
leading thinkers of our day, is marked 
by a project, unparalleled in America, 
for the wider publishing of the work 
and thought of Albert Schweitzer. 


The Schweitzer project is of such 
magnitude that foremost publishing 
houses on both sides of the Atlantic 
have contracted with the Beacon Press 
to share in the program. 


Introducing the new Schweitzer Series 
of the Beacon Press is a 330-page an- 
thology, now in press. This is the first 
anthology of the writings of Albert 
Schweitzer to appear. Editor of the 
anthology is Charles R. Joy, consulting 
editor of the Beacon Press and editor of 
the Harper’s Topical Concordance of 
the Bible. The anthology, bearing the 
Beacon Press copyright in all editions, 
is being published by the Beacon Press, 
Boston; by Harper & Brothers, New 
York, and by A. & C. Black, London. 


The New York and London publishers 
have also applied for a similar “tripar- 
tite” publication of the forthcoming 
Albert Schweitzer in Africa, by Dr. 
Joy and Melvin Arnold. One half of this 


book will be devoted to text, and the 
other half to the first thorough picture 
report on the Lambarene hospital ever 
made, (Dr Joy having taken more than 
1500 photographs during this past 
summer). 


The first English translation of 
Schweitzer’s Psychiatrical Study of 
Jesus is also on the Beacon Press 


schedule. An introduction to the book 
is being written by Dr. Winfred Over- 
holser, president of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association and moderator of 
the American Unitarian Association. 


Schweitzer’s two addresses on Goethe, 
long out of print, will be printed in a 
small volume. 

The notable biography of Dr. 
Schweitzer by Magnus C. Ratter, British 
Unitarian clergyman, which appeared in 
Great Britain before the war, has been 
expanded-and brought up to date by 
the author, and is now being set in type 
in Boston. Another biographer of Dr. 
Schweitzer, George Seaver, whose new 
study is being issued by Harper’s this 
fall, describes the Ratter book as the 
best in the field. 


Mr. Ratter is now at work for the 
Beacon Press on a children’s biography 
of Dr. Schweitzer, which is expected to 
fill a long-felt need. 


._ REGISTERED MAIL 

(Continued from page 314) 
cult to find anywhere on earth. Dr. 
Schweitzer, one of the most profound 
theologians of the century, rarely uses 
even the common theological terms in 
his conversation. For him, actions 
speak louder than words. 

There is not 
the slightest religious conceit nor the 
slightest intellectual conceit (so com- 
mon with superficially “religious” or 
“intellectual” people), nor the slightest 
personal conceit about him. The photo- 
graphs in this issue which show him in 
faded, patched cotton khaki trousers, 
suggest the true Schweitzer. 

Even at the table 
there is an unwritten understanding 
that every person is to help himself to 
the bowls and platters of cooked green 
papaya and manioc, and no one is to 
take any notice of the doctor. He’s 
just another member of the staff. Dur- 
ing the noonday meal Dr. Schweitzer 
will stare thoughtfully out the window 
and through the palm trees to the broad 
Ogowe River, quietly drumming the 
fingers of his right hand as if he were 
at the organ. The beauties of nature 
and the beauties of music are never 
out of his mind. 

He is an 
incomparable figure in the contempo- 
rary world. As was stated in the open- 
ing paragraph, it is a profound privilege 
to have a part in the task of bringing 
his thought and work to a greater num- 
ber of Americans. M. A. 


THE STATE OF CIVILIZATION 


(Continued from page 323) 
of, the suicide of civilization. (He found, in his examination 
of the twenty-six civilizations, that not one died a peaceful 
death, but that all that disappeared have either been 
“murdered” or “committed suicide”). 

Albert Schweitzer says “. . . the abdication of thought 
has been the decisive factor in the collapse of our civiliza- 
tion.” Arnold Toynbee speaks in terms of the loss of crea- 
tivity. 

Albert Schweitzer says that modern man “is in danger 
of losing his humanity.” Arnold. Toynbee speaks of the 
new barbarism, and describes modern Western man as 
“Homo Occidentalis Mechanicus Neobarbarous.” 


Albert Schweitzer during World War I warned of the 
fatal consequences of excesses of nationalism. Arnold 
Toynbee says that parochial nationalism, harnessing the 
twin engines of democracy and industrialism for purposes 
of destruction, is the supreme peril of our century. 

Albert Schweitzer proclaims that civilization can be 
saved and re-established only by ceasing our almost total 
preoccupation with the physical world and by building up 
an ethical world in which physical powers can be made to 
serve, and not to destroy, mankind. Arnold Toynbee states 
flatly that, while in early stages of civilization the central 
challenge is a physical one (overcoming the challenges of 


nature), at this stage in our civilization the central chal- 
lenge is ethical. 

Dr. Schweitzer expressed intense interest when these and 
other parallels were pointed out to him at the conclusion 
of the Lambaréné interview. 


THE SCHOOLS AND THE PEOPLE 


(Continued from page 318) 
leadership! Shall we have to begin building stadia again 


to recover an effective public interest in education? 

How we meet the needs of the public school system 
will be a significant measure of democratic vitality. For 
here is the basic proposition of an extensive free educa- 
tional institution: A people confident in its own intellec- 
tual energy, vigorous in its assault upon its common 
problems and believing in its own evolving strength and 
wisdom to solve those problems will support its schools in 
freedom from dogmatic interference and penury. A people 
lacking in these respects will keep them poor and turn to- 
ward sectarian religion and the military mind. 

JOHN W. CYRUS, Minister of First 
Unitarian Church of Omaha, and Editor 
of the Unitarian Ministerial Union 
Newsletter. 
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One of the most prominent exhibits at the recent Fifth International Confer- 
ence of Pediatrics in the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York was the display of 
the Unitarian Service Committee. Set up at one end of the speaker’s platform, 
the exhibit was heavily attended by doctors attending the conference from all 
parts of the world. The photographs in the exhibit are by Walter Rosenblum. 


‘GREATEST SOUL’ 
(Continued from page 327) 


out to nuzzle at his knee, to chew overt 
some philosophy, to test its jaws on 
some mail. 

The doctor piled the chapters of the 
“Third Volume” back on the shelf, and 
re-hung the chapters he is now working 
on on nails driven into the wall (the 
sheets are punched at the top, each 
chapter is bound with a loop of string, 
and the doctor laughs, “I hang them 
up the way a hunter hangs pheasants’’). 

It was getting late. The two visitors 
had the eloquent replies to the written 
questions, submitted for the interview. 
The antelope fawns scuffed the floor in 
the pen a few feet away. The Ameri- 
cans picked up their lanterns and ex- 
cused themselves. The philosopher- 
theologian - musician - humanitarian 
turned to his desk. When the Ameri- 
cans passed by a half hour later, they 
saw, through the screen door, the 
stocky figure bent over the work table, 
in a dim circle of light cast by the 
kerosene lamp, slowly lettering the text 
of another chapter. 

Outside, the hospital community was 
quiet and dark. The moon-saturated 
tropical night throbbed softly with the 
muffled beat of distant tom-toms and 
the muted calls and chatter of the 
creatures of the forest. 


CHRISTIAN EXAMPLE URGED: “The 


example of Christian living is the 
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greatest force in the world and belief 
in the ultimate triumph of the right is 
our hope for the future,” the Rev. 
Edward J. Manning, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Gardner, 
Mass., said recently when he preached 
in the Unitarian Church of All Souls in 
New York City, according to an article 
in the N. Y. Times. While he once 
thought men could be won to belief in 
God through the power of reason to 
demonstrate his existence, Rev. Man- 
ning said that the greatest force in the 
world today toward religion is example 
of others. 

TROPICAL PARK: Credit for the 
creation of the Everglades National 
Park, recently officially established by 
Congress, goes to Ernest F. Coe, a 
member of the First Unitarian Church 
in Miami. Mr. Coe conceived this idea 
in 1928 and for 19 years in the face of 
public indifference he worked to con- 
vert his dream of a tropical national 
park into reality. . . . LINCOLN’S 
PAPERS: Among the 18,350 Lincoln 
papers recently opened to the public 
for the first time in the Library of 
Congress were many letters to and 
from religious groups. On June 20, 
1862, several months before Lincoln’s 


Emancipation Proclamation the letters: 


revealed Unitarians and other religious 
organizations urged immediate eman- 
cipation, saying that “slavery is in- 
compatible with the prosperity of the 
nation and a crime against God and 
man.” 


A SEPTEMBER 
PUBLISHING EVENT 


Jetson 


Compiled yA # 


The wit and aphorismic wisdom of 
one of the world’s greatest thinkers is 
compressed into this volume. It is pre- 
pared by Professor A. H. Johnson, a 
diligent student of Alfred North White- 
head. 


Says the compiler in the introduction: 
“This book is an attempt to show that 
Whitehead is not only the author of 
some of the most impressively difficult 
and profound philosophical literature 
known ‘to man, but also of vivid aphor- 
ism and subduedly brilliant wit, too 
seldom recognized.” 


Chapters include: The Nature and 
Function of Philosophy, Critical Com- 
ments Concerning Philosophers and 
Philosophy, Thought, Science, Morality, 
Social Philosophy, Philosophy of His- 
tory, Religion, Education. 


Now in press; due September 25. 
Reserve Your Copy Today 

Beacon Press 

25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send me “The Wit and 
Wisdom of Whitehead” as soon as 


it is off the press. (_ ) I enclose 
$2.50 ( ) Bill me. 
Waine: csiostdenssconvene ike ¢asveenyekse «auth tee 


Address 


Prerereerir errr) 


PUTTETTEUTT TEE E CT 


TTI 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 


For the General Conference 


of the American Unitarian Association 


October 15-17, Washington, D.C. 


Conference Headquarters: All Soul’s Unitarian Church 


16 & Harvard Sts.,. NW. 


Speakers Include: 


Rabbi Joshua Loth Liebman, author of “Peace of Mind” 
(Pearson Lecture) 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot 
Other Distinguished Guests 


Hotel Information: 
The hotel headquarters for the Conference will be at the MAYFLOWER, 


located on Connecticut Avenue at L Street. Reservations for rooms, at 
the following rates per night, must be made before October Ist: 


Single $5.50 to $10.00 
Double bed: 1 person $6.50 to $7.50 

2 persons $8.50 to $9.50 
Twin bed: 2 persons $9.00 to $15.00 


Add $2.50 for each additional person in room. 


_ All inquiries should be addressed to: 


The Program Committee 
American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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A PUBLISHING EVENT 
OF WORLD MAGNITUDE 


; THE TRANSFORMATION OF SOCIETY 


The Indestructible Rights of Afan 


Te is our task ro unearth and proclaim once more the im- 
destructible rights of man, rights which afford the indi- 
Vidual. the urmose possible freedouy for his individuality 3 
his own human group; human rights which guarantee pro- 
tection to his existence and his personal dignity against : iy 
> every alien power to which he may become subject. res . 
* [Ethies, p. xx} 


Stable and Unstable Societies 


The idea of che rights of man was formed and se 

in the eighteenth century, when society was an orga ? 

and stable thing. Whatever the fundamental rights of me 

are, they can only be fully secured in a stable and well- . ; 
ordered society. In a disordered society the very well-being ; BS ig 
of man himself ofren demands thar his fundamental rights 
should be abridged. { Races, p- 65} 


f The Rights of Man 


‘The fundamental rights of man are, first, the right to habita- 
tion, secondly, ha slab to move freely; thirdly, the right 
to the soil and subsoil, and to the use of ir; fourchly, the 
right to freedom of labor and of exchange; fifthly, ve right 
to justice; sixthly, the righe to live within a natural, ma 


Presentation Edition 


of 1500 hand-numbered copies on superior paper with Dr. Schweitzer’s signature 
in gold leaf. Due in October. $5.00. Available only direct from The Beacon Press. 


Trade Edition 
Due in December, $3.75. 


Both editions contain an extensive Biographical Introduction and also a 15-page Bio- 

graphical Summary prepared in collaboration with Dr. Schweitzer in Africa. 

Note to minister-members of the Beacon Book Guild: Copies of the Presentation 
Edition will be available to Guild members at a special price. 
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ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENT 


“ALBERT SCHWEITZER: 


An Anthology” 
Edited by Charles R. Joy 


So important is the publication of Albert 
Schweitzer: An Anthology that two great publish- 
ing houses are joining with The Beacon Press, the 
copyright-holder, to give this book the immediate 
world-wide distribution it deserves. 


The trade edition, sched- 

uled for December, will be 
published in a uniform 
printing by The Beacon 
Press, Boston, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, and 
A. & C. Black, London. 
With good quality paper 
and binding, it will sell at 
$3.75. 
The contents, however, call for presentation in 
an edition that will represent the highest standards 
of book-making, and consequently The Beacon 
Press is now printing a limited advance edition on 
superior-quality paper and binding it in fine-grade 
cloth. The cover is being stamped in gold leaf, 
reproducing the signature with which Dr. Schweit- 
zer inscribed the volume of bound-proofs which 
were presented to him this past summer in Lam- 
barene by The Beacon Press for his checking. 


-* The Anthology contains an extraordinary 15- 


page Biographical Summary, prepared with the 
painstaking collaboration of Dr. Schweitzer. Unique 
in Schweitzer literature, it constitutes a rare addi- 


Beacon 


Press 


_ tion to our knowledge of “the greatest soul in Chris- 


tendom,” and adds even further to the importance 


of the book. 


For years an anthology such as this has been 
sought—by members of the. general public in a 
score of countries who have discovered the great- 
ness that is Schweitzer, by scholars who wanted a 
source-book for ready-reference, by universities 
and libraries and churches. 


Finally, Dr. Schweitzer gave his authorization for 
such an anthology to The Beacon Press, which had 
commissioned Charles R. Joy, editor of the Har- 
per’s Topical Concordance of The Bible, to prepare 
this important work. 


This Presentation Edition cannot be offered to 
the book trade, and will not be available through 
the bookstores. It is intended solely for presenta- 
tion to Dr. Schweitzer and to his loyal staff in 
French Equatorial Africa and to his personal 
friends in various countries, and for distribution 
among the liberal religious fellowship of whch The 
Beacon Press is a part. 


Only 1500 copies of the Presentation are being 
printed, each hand-numbered, and no more of this 
edition can be printed. When the 1500 are distrib- 
uted, only the trade edition will be available. A 
high royalty is being paid to Dr. Schweitzer on all 
editions, and net profits above costs of all Beacon 
Press editions will go to the Schweitzer Hospital. 


RESERVATION COUPON 


es EE EG ST ST 


Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. U.S.A. 


4 
I wish to receive a copy of the Presentation Edition of Albert 
Schweitzer: An Anthology. I understand these are hand-num- | 
bered, and after the copies for Dr. Schweitzer, his staff and per- | 
sonal friends are distributed, you will then distribute copies | 
in the order of receipt of Reservation Coupons. I 
1 
l 
I 
I 


[ ] I enclose $5. [ ] Bill me. 


Nominations 


The Nominating Committee of the 
American ‘Unitarian Association an- 
nounces the following nominations, to 
be voted upon by the General Confer- 
ence at Washington in October, 1947: 


COMMISSION ON PLANNING AND 
REVIEW TO SERVE FOR FOUR 
YEARS—1947-1951 
Rev. Duncan Howlett, Boston. 
Robert G. Hooke, Upper Montclair, 

Need. 


BUSINESS COMMITTEE 
TO SERVE FOR TWO YEARS— 
1947-1949 
Renominations 
H. Clay Burkholder, Lancaster, Pa. 
Victor M. Knight, Toronto, Can. 
Rev. Robert E. Romig, Syracuse. 
New Nominations 
rs. Danforth B. Lincoln, Milton, 
Mass. 
David W. Raudenbush, Saint Paul. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
TO SERVE FOR TWO YEARS 
—1947-1949 
Renominations 
Rev. Robert Killam, Cleveland. 
New Nominations 
Rev. John Nicholls Booth, Evanston. 
Mrs. James T. Denton, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. and Hancock Point, Me. 
Dwight S. Strong, Boston. 
Mrs. Robert L. Zoerheide, 
borough, N. H. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

TO SERVE FOR FOUR YEARS— 
1947-1951 

Sanford Bates, Trenton, N. J. 

Mrs. Kenneth McDougall, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. 

Frederic G. Melcher, Montclair, N. J. 
For the Nominating Committee, 
R. C. Neuendorffer, Chairman ~ 
Bessie M. Waterhouse, Secretary 


Biographical information on the candi- 
dates nominated by the Nominating 
Committee appeared in the August 
issue of The Register, pp. 303-304. Since 
that times the following persons have 
been nominated by petition to serve 
on the Nominating Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association for 
the four-year term, 1947-1951, through 
nomination papers in accordance with 
Article X, Section 7, of the by-laws. 
Biographical information concerning 
them appears below. These names will 
appear on the official ballot for the 


Peter- 


General Conference, October 15-17, 
1947. 
Arthur B. Hewson, Chicago 
Member of Unitarian Laymen’s 


League Council, Chairman of the 

Midwest Regional Laymen’s Com- 

mittee and author of speech The 
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UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 
———S ae 


How to Tell a Fascist 


In the continuing struggle for the 
extension of democratic influences and 
the building of a society 
people may live in security, with real 
hope for the future, incipient fascism 
remains the greatest obstacle to success. 
World war, though it may have checked 
some of its uglier manifestations, as in 
Germany, Italy and Japan, has not been 
able to destroy its breeding grounds 
at home or abroad. For fascism is a 
by-product of our decaying economy 
cultured by demagogues who can not 
or will not look for the root causes of 
the distress which threatens or over- 
takes a people. 


The threat of fascism on the Ameri- 
can scene is greater now than ever it 
has been. Two years after the close 
of hostilities the lessons that could 
have been learned through war are 
history. There is a mad scramble to 
return to old ways which already have 
proved their inadequacy. People are 
talking of business: recession, the next 
depression and fearfully contemplating 
the horrors of another world war. And 
well they may, for we came out of the 
last war without taking any signifi- 
cant steps toward the building of a more 
secure society. The Atlantic Charter 


in which. 


and the Four Freedoms have long been 
dead and buried. We failed to heed the 
warning of even relatively conservative 
leaders who said that if significant 
changes were not made in our ways of 
doing things before the war was over 
it would be difficult if not impossible to 
make those necessary changes later. We 
have by our neglect cultivated the soil 
in which fascism may, flourish. 


‘Let us not think that fascism will 
come to America under that name. It 
will have some home-made label. But 
if we wait to recognize that label we 
will have waited too long. We must 
recognize the seed germs of fascism and 
root them out. To this end we are in- 
debted to the Friends of Democracy 
for their “How to Recognize an Am- 
erican Pro-Fascist,” with its warning 
that “the pattern they follow is im- 
portant, not the name they give them- 
selves.” [See page 336 for the Friends 
of Democracy check list.] 


In this monthly department, the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
speaks in its own name. It is edited by 
H. I. S. Borgford, Chairman, UFSJ 


Editorial Committee. 


Road Block to Advance. Past presi- 
dent Board of Trustees of the Third 
Unitarian Church, Chicago, and 
present Finance Chairman. Also, 
past president of the Chicago Uni- 
tarian Council. A student of re- 
ligion and philosophy for many 
years. Engineer, and holds the 
position of sales manager for a 
printing company. 

Nathaniel P. Lauriat, San José, 
Calif. 
Minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, San José, since 1945. 
President of the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference and trustee of the Starr 
King School. Studied at the Har- 
vard Divinity School and later at 
the Meadville Theological School, 
of which he is a graduate. Served 
for one year as student minister in 
the Unitarian Church of Shelby- 
ville, Ill. Member of the Union 
for Democratic Action and of the 
American Civil Liberties Union; 
former vice-president, A. U. Y. 

Dana McLean Greeley, 

Secretary of the Association 
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in Performance 


Performance is the strictest test 
of quality. Through comments 
like the one below, you have proof 
in advance that, in your church 
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LONIC 
superior 


BELLS will show their 
worth by superior per- 


formance. 


“T have used the bells with 
the choir,” writes Thomas H. 
Webber, Jr., of Idlewild 
Presbyterian Church, “and 
have obtained musical ef- 
fects which were heretofore 
impossible. With your ‘Ca- 
rillonic Bells’ playable from 
the organ, with the tone 
coming from the echo, solo 
or the tower, I have great 
flexibility. The mechanism 
has worked perfectly, and 
we never need worry about 
weather conditions affecting 
the bells. Quality of tone, 
plus any desired volume 
without loss of quality, 
makes this instrument a 
perfect addition. The con- 
gregation, as well as the 
community in general, have 
been most lavish in their 
praise of this fine musical 
instrument.” 


CARILLONIC BELLS are a no- 
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most and largest manufacturers 


of carillons. 


To learn further de- 
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Dept. CG-5. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW. 


When Churches Feared Up Piventenn 
Was Forsaking Traditional Liberalism 


FREE RELIGION, AN AMERICAN 
FAITH. By Stow Persons. Yale Univer- 
sity Press, $3.00. 


A history professor at Princeton Uni- 
versity here brings us a forgotten but 
exciting chapter of American church his- 
tory. At the conclusion of the Civil 
War there was organized a movement of 
religious liberalism which for a decade 
practically overshadowed American Uni- 
tarianism, and which was destined to 
move the theological and social think- 
ing of that denomination much further 
to the left than in New England’s flow- 
ering and Indian summer it was will- 
ing to go. Unitarians themselves need 
frequently to be reminded that the 
religious radicalism which William El- 
lery Channing led to denominational 
stature was, after all, not very radical 
in any present-day sense. The Unitarian 
churches of the early nineteenth century 
were Congregational churches strongly 
tinged with Calvinism. And, whereas 
Channing and other great leaders of his 
day finally achieved an anti-trinitarian 
formula as a starting point, the general 
theological pattern of New England 
Congregationalism remained in evidence 
for many years. Channing deplored 
all this, and lamented that the move- 
ment “has gradually grown stationary 
and now we have a Unitarian ortho- 
doxy.” 


A great meeting was held in All Souls’ 
Church, New York in April 1865. It 
was the National Convention of Uni- 
tarian Churches, and was announced as 
a challenge to Unitarians to “devote 
their united hearts and souls to the posi- 
tive faith, the positive truth, and the 
positive work of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ.” Unitarians saying all that! 
The phraseology alone was enough to 
frighten the liberals in the denomination 
into thinking that the entire Unitarian 
history and tradition was being re- 
pudiated. In October 1866, the issue 
came to a head. The more influential 
“radicals” carefully laid their plans, and 
early the next year there was a meeting 
of the Free Religious Association, de- 
signed as a drastic counter-measure. The 
meeting was held in Boston, and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, the first dues-paying 
member, was one of the speakers. The 
F.R.A. was an established organization, 
and for more than a decade its annual 
gatherings attracted far more newspaper 


attention than did the staid meetings of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

But the problems of this new move- 
ment had only begun. Many come- 
outers flocked to the meetings, each with 
his favorite theological discontent. Even 
in this company, agnostics and atheists 
did not feel at home until special pro- 
vision was made welcoming them too. 
Felix Adler, who became thus enrolled, 
was later compelled to resign because 
he found it impossible to agree with the 
majority on the extent to which social 
and economic reforms were to be ac- 
tively initiated and sponsored by the 
F.R.A. 

At last, out of many labors and in- 
numerable discussions, there emerged 
four “postulates” to which in a broad 
and general way the members could 
give their support. The postulates, 
briefly, were as follows: (1) Man’s 
destiny to be achieved through self- 
mastership and obedience to duty. (2) 
Social cooperation and universal fellow- 
ship under natural law. (3) Closer 
cooperation on the part of man with the 
laws of nature. (4) Universal com- 
pulsory education. 

The F.R.A. as an autonomous move- 
ment declined in the 1880’s. Its work, 
by no means finished, did nevertheless 
accomplish the major objectives of its 
founders; it did save Unitarianism from 
sinking back into a form of orthodoxy 
not unlike that from which it arose. The 
Free Religious Association was the in- 
spiration of men who had an earnest 
awareness of the terrific impact which 
the world of science had made on the 
ancient Christian faith. More than any 
other religious leaders in America, these 
men knew that modern science had far- 
reaching implications for religion and 
they welcomed rather than feared the 
consequences. Out of their spiritual 
wrestlings came many of these new and 
refreshing insights of a frankly natural- 
istic and humanistic religious faith. 
We cannot develop a high religion and 
evade the problems with which they 
came to grips. 

This is, I think, what the author means 
when in his closing chapters he speaks, 
not merely of an American faith, but of 
“the Religion of Humanity.” There 
can be no religion of humanity except in 
the sense that every great world religion 
accepts as its inheritance the larger 
stream of history and tradition with 
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which every human struggle and every 
specific tradition is ultimately merged. 
To the recognition of that larger stream 
of our human tradition, and that higher 
human goal, this book is a significant 
and a much needed contribution. 
Epwin T. BUEHRER. 

(Reprinted with permission from the 

Christian Century.) 


History With Romance 


CHURCHES OF OLD NEW ENG- 
LAND: Their Architecture and Their 
Architects, Their Pastors and Their 
People. By George Francis Marlowe, 
illustrated with 54 photographs by 
Samuel Chamberlain. New York. Mac- 
millan, 1947. $3.75. 


When Rev. James Freeman’s revisions 
of the Church of England liturgy, omit- 
ting all references to the Trinity, were 
accepted by King’s Chapel in 1785, 
the first Episcopal church in New Eng- 
land became the first Unitarian church 
in New England—40 years before the 
formation of the American Unitarian 
Association. “The list of pew holders 
is a small New England edition of 
‘Burke’ and the names of their descend- 
ants fill a good part of the Boston ‘Blue 
Book.’” King’s Chapel is supposed to 
have been the first stone building in the 
colonies. One of the largest subscribers 
was Peter Faneuil. Architect Harri- 
son’s designs were never completed, 
owing to war shortages during the 
Revolution—which is why there is no 
steeple. Here was heard the first or- 
gan in the colonies, a gift from Thomas 
Brattle; this was replaced later by a 
new one said to have been selected 
personally by Handel. Paul Revere’s 
most famous bell, weighing over a ton— 
the biggest he and Joseph Warren ever 
cast—hangs in the tower. The eldest 
daughter of Warden Charles Apthorp 
married a son of Alexander Hamilton. 
“The interior of King’s Chapel is the 
interior of an old London church” and 
of its beauty “enough cannot be said. 
It stands out among all our old 
churches. . . .” 


With a combination of happy gossip 
(as intimate as if Author Marlowe had 
shared the family whimsies of 200 years 
ago in person), a keenly critical eye 
for beauty, a lively taste for the human- 
interest anecdote and a heartening sense 
of humor, George Francis Marlowe’s 
fine prose tells the stories of some of 
the most superbly planned and built 
New England churches, logical out- 
growths of their environment, con- 
structed out of the materials at hand 
(almost all were wood), placed in 
striking settings and well-suited to the 
austere creeds of the time. He finds 
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the years 1775-1825 productive of the 
best church building in America. 


We have not seen this volume’s like 
for many years. Churches treated in- 
clude those in Boston, Cambridge, 
Hingham, Natick, Wayland, Framing- 
ham, Mendon, Shrewsbury, Lancaster, 
Groton, Providence, Newport, Old 
Lyme, New Haven, Hartford, and so on 
up to Maine. 
Unitarian. 


These two architects together have 
produced a treasury of lore, personality 
sketches and architectural information 
which will delight any reader with the 
faintest interest in the New England 
beginnings and traditions. There is 
much rich background material—for 
example, the priceless quotation from 
the Milford, Ct. records for 1640: 
“Votec, that the earth is the Lord’s and 
the fullness thereof; Voted, that the 


earth is given to the Saints; Voted, 


that we are the Saints.” 


Churches of Old New England is par- 
ticularly interesting to a Unitarian 
audience because of the large number 
of Unitarian churches whose stories are 
told. Unitarian Author Henry Wilder 
Foote’s “Annals of King’s Chapel” is 
drawn upon heavily, and the work re- 
ceives eloquent praise in the Ac- 
knowledgment pages and in the text. 
And Unitarian individualism and in- 
dependence continually emerge through- 
out the story of the golden period of 
the new republic. 

Epwarp DARLING 
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The New Revised 
STANDARD TESTAMENT 


can be ordered from 
SETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 8, Mass, 

Will be sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Scriptures at cost or at liberal discount, 
this Testament listed at $2.00 will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.84. 


A third of them are’ 


Passion for Friendship — : 
THE BOOK OF FRIENDSHIP (An In- 
ternational Anthology), by Elizabeth 
Selden. Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 


This compact volume of eight brief 
essays by the author, followed by an 
anthology of over three hundred selec- 
tions from many countries and times, 
is motivated by a passion for a world 
of friendly relationships which the au- 
thor wisely contends cannot be created 
by governmental enactments or economic 
treaties alone, “unless the desire for it 
has first taken root in the hearts of the 
people.” . Therefore, the author-com- 
piler sustains the argument that it is in- 
cumbent upon us to recapture and cul- 
tivate the art of personal and abiding 
friendship among individuals, if we are 
to achieve the desired goal. 


’ Her thesis is well supported by an 
anthology which indicates much pain- 
staking research. Elizabeth Selden has 
not hesitated to forsake the beaten track 
of the hackneyed and merely senti- 
mental, with the result that the reader 
will discover quite a few rare finds which 


will be treasured and afford delight. 
So commendable is the book because 


of its intellectual vigor and, in many in- 
stances, original, penetrating spiritual 
insight, that this reviewer wishes the 
author’s treatment had been adminis- 
tered with a lighter touch. For the es- 
says, excellent though they are, savor 
somewhat of a college atmosphere and 
one misses the temptation quietly to 
browse their content in some shady nook 
or by an open fire. A little less moral- 
izing and a little more humor would 
have made the volume more compelling. 
Also the anthology reveals more of the 
spirit of a carefully chosen compila- 
tion rather than the spontaneity of a 
soul on fire with the rich illumination 
of a noble theme. 


Nonetheless, the book is timely and 
should fulfill a great need. Moreover, it 
will meet with a richly deserved wel- 
come from those who regard friendship 
as one of the finest of the arts of life. 

HORACE WESTWOOD 
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pews of the Old Alna Meeting House 
in Maine recently to hear the Rev. 
Joseph Barth of the First Unitarian 
Church, Miami, Fla., deliver an ad- 
dress on “When the Bombs Fall,” the 
initial sermon in Mr. Barth’s forthcom- 
ing book of sermons to be published 
by the Beacon Press on “The Art of 
Staying Sane.” 


BATTLE FOR MIND 
(Continued from page 338) 


If we stood prepared, at one time in 
our national existence, to spend “mil- 
lions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute,” it follows that we should be 
prepared, at this crucial period, to 
spend hundreds of millions for the pres- 
ervation and extension of the demo- 
cratic idea. The alternative is the ap- 
palling loss of life, the sacrifice, the 
fantastic expenditure of billions for the 
war that is inevitable if totalitarianism 
triumphs in the struggle to capture and 
control the mind of the world. 


There will be propaganda! It cannot 
be suppressed! It should be “good” 
propaganda, and not “bad” or “anti” 
propaganda. It is up to the United 
States to “sell” democracy to the world, 
and to assure the world that our motives 
in presenting the American brand of 
propaganda are as honest and objective 
as the message itself. 

Practically all the information and 
propaganda which it is our responsi- 
bility to present to the world must be 
subsidized by the government. Private 
enterprise today is performing the task 
‘in a necessarily limited way through 
the standard communication media, 


newspapers, magazines, radio and other 
agencies, but this job is woefully in- 


adequate. It cannot be denied that the 
limited information and propaganda we 
disseminated to the world during the 
war—and since its end—has been of the 
timid, shrinking-violet variety. 

The “antis” have intimidated our ef- 
forts in the democratic information and 
propaganda field, and their brothers, 
the cynics and defeatists, have derided 
these efforts with disastrous results. We 
sit by complacently while the extremists 
continue to undermine the structure of 
democracy. 

Summing up, it becomes imperative 
that Americans should be informed—in 
plain, unmistakable language — that 
they are the targets of a tremendous 
propaganda barrage by the extremists 
who keep pounding away incessantly. 


Samuel Butler’s classic aphorism 
contains sound advice for democratic 
peoples: 


“Life is the art of drawing sufficient 
conclusions from insufficient premises.” 

Obviously, no one has all the answers. 
No one person, no group of persons, 
even, can say, “This is the solution,” 
or, “That is the way out.” 

We must keep the door to progress 
and understanding open—wide! 

Americans must learn—and remem- 
ber—that the weapons of the propa- 
eandists are as deadly and as devastat- 
ing as tanks, or guns, or bombs, or 
submarines. 

Those Americans who already are 
aware of the menace are faced with a 
solemn duty. They must warn their 
fellow-Americans. They must say to 
them: “Don’t be suckers! Rid yourself 
of your suggestibility and gullibility! 
Don’t fall for the propaganda of those, 
who in the name of some dogma or 
other, promise you a ladder to the 
moon! And don’t be afraid to tell the 
world of your faith in democracy and 
the democratic way of life!” 


HOW TO RECOGNIZE 


(Continued from page 336) 


self-sufficient, and in the United States, 
have taken the position that this country 
is safe behind the “impregnability” of 
two great oceans. 

6. Anti-Internationalism (in the 
sense that internationalism is a volun- 
tary association of equal peoples) is 
also part of the Fascist pattern. The 
“100 per cent American” believes this 
country can live apart from the rest 
of the world. This anti-international- 
ism includes opposition to the United 
Nations and all other efforts to arrive 
at international understanding and co- 
operation for peace. 


7. Red-baiting is invariably a part 


ot Fascism, which indiscriminately 
labels all of its opponents as Commu- 
nists and Bolsheviks. . Communism is 
used as a bugaboo to frighten people 
into accepting Fascism. All liberals 
and progressives, Jews, international 
bankers, and foreigners are described 
as Communists or “fellow travelers” by 
the pro-Fascists. In fact, anyone who 
is not a “100 per cent American” and 
an extreme nationalist, is apt to be 
dubbed a Communist. 

8. Anti-Labor, particularly — anti- 
organized labor, is a predominant 
characteristic of Fascism everywhere. 
Good and bad labor leaders, and all 
labor unions, are lumped together by 
the Fascist-minded as “revolutionary” 
and “Commiunistic.” 

9. Sympathy for other Fascists is 
common among the pro-Fascists. In 
pre-Pearl Harbor days, this sympathy 
included a defense of Hitler and Mus- 
olini as “the great bulwarks” against 
Communism. During the war, it was 
directed to sympathy for Petain and his 
Vichy government. Now it takes the 
shape of sympathy and defense of the 
Franco regime in Spain and Argentina’s 
Peron government. 

10. Anti-Democracy is another of the 
great common denominators of the 
Fascist-minded. “Democracy is deca- 
dent,” Fascists everywhere declare. In 
the United States, the favorite theme 
among the pro-Fascists is that our 
country is a “Republic,” not a “democ- 
racy.” Democracy, the “antis” say is 
“mobocracy,” the rule of the mob; a 
“Republic” is the rule of the elite, while 
democracy, according to their defini- 
tion, is a synonym for Communism. 

11. The glorification of war, force, 
and violence is a major belief of the 
extreme Nationalists and Fascist-minded. 
They say that war is the greatest crea- 
tive activity of man, and military heroes 
are glorified. One of the pro-Fascist 
slogans, which has been exploited in 
this country, is that “Life is struggle, 
struggle is war, war is life.” 

12. The one-party system is a dis- 
tinct feature of the Fascist pattern. In 
most Fascist countries, it has meant the 
suppression of all opposition parties. 
In the United States, the Fascist- 
minded assume the position that theirs 
is the ‘only true American party, and 
that all other parties are treasonable 
and un-American. One of the principal 
slogans of Fascists everywhere has been: 
“One people, one party, one State.” 
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(4) You will be one of the first in your community to know — by receiving our 
monthly Bulletin — about all the interesting new books of spiritual value. 


(5) A full year’s membership — without dues — in a unique club, which for twenty 
years, has consistently offered its members new books of the highest quality at 
the lowest price. 
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Book Club service. 


Fill in and mail the coupon at once... 
and we'll send you your free copy of THE 
STORY OF JESUS IN THE WORLD'S LITERA- 
TURE. immediately. We urge you to do so today, 
since only a limited quantity of this fine book is 
still available. Make certain of getting your free 
copy by mailing your coupon now! 
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and send me my free copy of THE STORY 
OF JESUS IN THE WORLD'S LITERA- 
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and for every four Club selections I pur- 
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